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Here’s Real GI Six-by-Six 


By Sgt. Brendan J. Connelly 
CAMP BARKELEY, Tex. — He’s 


rough on supply sergeants and 
rougher on scales. In fact, he’s plain 
pough. 


Described by a medical officer as 


“Mr. Six-by-Six,” Pvt. Richard Ak- 3 


romis, 32-year-old recruit from Oma- 


ha, Nebr., edged his 319 pounds into ; 


Co. A, 59th Bn., MRTC, last week 
and Sgt. Fred Gross, company sup- 


ply sergeant, has been groaning ever } 


since. 
Akromis, it seems, is not what you 


would call a “fat-man.” Standing 
6 feet 1 inch tall, Akromis has a 
powerful build, carries his weight 


well, and resembles a flying fortress 
rather than an observation balloon. 
Because of his massive build, it is 
difficult to secure clothing for him. 
Akromis arrived here wearing fa- 
tigues, the biggest set they could 
find at his reception center. They 
couldn't find trousers and shirt large 
enough for him. Sergeant Gross 
has been plying tape ever since the 
recruit arrived, and reports the fol- 
lowing measurements: 
Overcoat, 50-R (largest GI listed 
‘js 46-R); shirt, 19-34 (largest is 19- 
6) ; 50-33 


trousers, (largest are 
); raincoat, large (isn’t large 
enough); drawers, size 50 (largest 


is 44); undershirt, size 54 (largest 
is 46); socks, size 13% (largest are 
12); cap, 7% (largest is 7%); leg- 
gins, 4-R (largest on hand, 3-R); 
shoes, 13EE (largest on hand was 
12EE); belt, 56; gloves, 10. 

“It runs in the family,” says the 
Omahan of his prodigous size. “My 
father weighs 265, and I have seven 
brothers and three of them are over 
200 pounds.” 


Believed to be the heaviest Ne- 
braskan (at least) ever inducted into 
the Army, Akromis is a former pack- 
ing house worker who, according to 
his fellow employes, is perfectly at 
home while tossing a 250-pound 
quarter of beef onto a scales single- 
handed. 

He was not always so heavy. Back 
in 1928, when he was star halfback 
for South Omaha High, he tipped 
the beam at 188. 

“Since then,” Akromis says, “I 
have put weight on gradually. I 
don’t know why, but maybe it was 
the beer I drank. My father owns 
a bar in Omaha.” 

When Akromis was inducted, the 
medical officer in charge of the ex- 
amining board, Capt. J. A. Longo, 
said: “Ordinarily, we accept only 
men under 225 pounds, and only 
then if they are taller than six feet, 
but Akromis’ weight is so evenly 
distributed that the weight clause 
was waived.” 


Double Private Akromis 


Wasuincros, D. C, Freerary 20, 1943 
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Yank Cars 'De-Radioed 


SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND — 
How all American cars which are 
expected to be used in action, or in 
transport close to enemy lines, are 
being equipped with “radio suppres- 
sors” was described here this week. 

Ordnance officers call this one of 
their most essential jobs. 

It has been known for some time 
that the Germans could detect a 
truck convoy by the radio impulses 
it sends out as its motors turn over. 
Under favorable conditions it is pos- 
sible to tell how large the convoy 
is and how fast it is moving. British 
and Americans also know the trick 





and use it. It makes secret move- 
ments under cover of darkness ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Every spark plug, and perhaps 
every wheel that turns, in a truck 
is just like a miniature broadcasting 
station. It is generating wild cur- 
rents that escape into the air and 
cause static in radio receivers. 

Specially-designed radio receivers 
are so accurate they can determine 
the source of the interference and 
approximately what kind of an ob- 
ject is causing it. And that plays 
havoc with secret night movements. 

But with the work being done now 





= Shoe Rationing Affects 
Soldiers Explained by WD 


The War Department announced 
this week stringent regulations gov- 
erning the acquisition of all shoes 
by military personnel except shoes 
issued to enlisted men for field 
Service. 

Officers and enlisted men not draw- 
ing “issue” shoes in the field, who 
hold War Ration Book No. 1, will use 
it to purchase shoes in the same 
Manner as civilians. 

Officers and enlisted men who do 
Rot hold War Ration Book No. 1, or 
who do hold it, but have already 
Used the stamp now designated for 
shoes, must purchase shoes on the 
basis of a shoe certificate which can 
be obtained from an authorized offi- 





cer. 

It was stressed that post exchanges 
will have no special status, but will 
operate in the same fashion as all 
civilian retail shoe stores. Sales of 
shoes in the exchanges will be made 
only upon the surrender by the pur- 
chaser of a shoe stamp or a shoe pur- 
chase certificate. 

Military personnel are prohibited 
from buying shoes for any but per- 
sonal use, and are directed to buy 
only enough pairs to meet 


the case of civilians, however, mili- 


tary personnel living with their fam- | 


ilies may transfer their shoe stamp 


to any other member of the family. |[ 





no American cars intended for use 
in the battle zone will be permitted 
to let their “broadcasts” escape into 
the air. Means of eliminating the 
electrical impulses have been worked 
out in detail. 


Of course, the details are a mill- 
tary secret. Broadly, the means con- 
sists of putting condensers. in 
strategic places so that the parts 
involved do not transmit, or transmit 
so feebly that the impulses cannot 
be detected a few feet away. Also 
all the parts so bonded electrically 
that the “wild currents” have no 
chance to escape. 


Each car and truck is rigidly tested 
for this before it leaves the ordnance 
depot. Otherwise it might literally 
shout its own description to the 
world and enemy technicians prob- 
ably could determine whether it was 
a truck a mile away or a jeep a half 
mile away. 

In the early days of the war on 
the continent, it is believed, some 
convoys may have been lost because 
of failure to recognize this. Germans 
were reported carrying experiments 
in this line shortly after the last 
war. The extent to which their 
technique may have developed is un- 
known, but the Yanks aren't taking 
any chances, 





their | 
minimum shoe requirements. As in} 


Copies of the Army Times 
are made available to all 
Army hospitals through the 
American Red Cross. 





Krueger 


field army became desirable. 


Heads 
New 6th Army 


Commands Most Combat Troops 
in Southwest Pacific 


Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger heads the new 6th U. S. Army which 
will include most American combat troops in the Southwest Pacific, 
Formation of the Army was recommended by Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, commander of the Allied Forces in that area, because 
American strength there had reached a point where formation of a 





Maj. Gen. Courtney H. Hodges 
takes command of the Third Army, 
with headquarters at San Antonio, 
Tex., succeeding Krueger. As com- 


,|manding general of the Third Army 


he will hold the rank of lieutenant 
general. He was formerly command- 
ing general of the X Corps. During 
the last war, General Hodges was 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross for courageous leadership of a 
storming party across the .Meuse 
River, and the Silver Star for gal- 
lantry in action during the St. Mi- 
hiel and Meuse-Argonne offensives. 

General Hodges was born at Perry, 
Ga., in 1887. He served as a cadet 
in the United States Military Acade- 





He enlisted in the Regular Army in 
1906, serving for three years as pri-« 
vate, corporal and sergeant of the 
17th Infantry at Fort McPherson, 
Ga. He was commissioned a second 
lieutenant of Infantry in 1909. 

In October, 1940, General Hodges 
was designated Commandant of the 
Infantry School. In March, 1941, he 
was assigned to the Office of the 
Chief of Infantry, Washington, D. C., 
becoming Acting Chief of Infantry, 
He was appointed Chief of Infantry 
in May, 1941. In March, 1942, he 
was assigned to Birmingham, Ala, 
as Commanding General of the Re- 
placement and School Command of 
the Army Ground Forees, and was 
later appointed Commanding Gen- 


my at West Point, N. Y., in 1904-1905.| eral of the X Corps. 





Instruction in the proper prepara- 
tion and handling of dehydrated 
food products will be extended to 
all Army cooks through a special 
series of one-week courses to be 
given in some 80 Bakers and Cooks 
Schools under the supervision of the 
Quartermaster Corps in each of the 
nine Army Service Commands, the 
War Department announced. 


An intensive course of instruction 
on the use of dehydrated foods al- 
ready has been given at the School 
for Bakers and Cooks at Fort Sheri- 
dan, Ill, to several officers and 
to enable them to serve as instruc- 
from each of the Service Commands 
qualified non-commissioned officers 
tors in the new course. A second 
instructor-type course at the Quar- 
termaster Subsistence Research Lab- 
oratory in Chicago for additional 
members of the instructor staff of 
is now being planned. 


each parent Bakers and Cooks School 

Plans now under consideration 
provide for courses in the Army 
Service Command Bakers and Cooks 
Schools to be given by the officers 
and enlisted men who have com- 





Fort Devens to Become 
WAAC Training Center 


A portion of Fort Devins, Mass., is 
being converted into a training cen- 
ter for the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps, the War Department an- 
nounced. Fort Devens thus becomes 
the fourth post at which WAAC’s 
Des Moines, Iowa; Daytona Beach, 
will be trained. Others are Fort 
Fla., and Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 





Cooks to Learn Use 
Of Dehydrated Food 


and in Chicago. They will train offi- 
pleted the course at Fort Sheridan 
cers and enlisted men from the sub- 
schools, who in turn will conduct 
courses in the use of dehydrated 
foods for cooks and selected students 
from all units or detachments in 
the vicinity of the sub-school. 

The Dehydrated Foods Cooking 
Manual, the first American cookbook 
which deals exclusively with the 
preapration and cooking of dehy- 
drated foods, will serve as a training 
manual in the new courses, and will 
be supplemented by bulletins, dem- 
with all types of equipment and 
lectures employing visual aid instruce 
tion. 


Louis to Be 
In Movie 


FORT RILEY, Kans.—Joe Louls, 
world’s heavyweight boxing cham- 
pion, has been assigned to appear 
in Warner Bros.’ screen version of 
Irving Berlin’s “This Is the Army.” 
The sergeant, who was given the op- 
portunity of declining this detail if 
he preferred, has elected to report 
to Army officers in command of the 
unit. During filming he will live 
with a detachment of troops not 
far from the Warner studio, and be- 
tween scenes will report back to his 
camp for regular military training. 

Joe has been stationed at Fort 
Riley since last July as a member of 
a cavalry troop. His duties have in- 
cluded acting as instructor for camp 
boxing teams, After his tour of duty 
at Warner’s, Louis has no idea where 
the Army will send him next. 








Enlisted men 38 years and over 
who hope to be discharged in order 
to accept employment in an éssential 
industry must submit their applica- 
tions before May 1, if they are sta- 
tioned within the continental limits 
of the United States—before June 1 
if they are stationed outside the U. 
S.—the War Department ruled this 
week, 

If the application is not made be- 
fore the dafe set, the enlisted man 
forfeits any right to discharge. 

The Army last week ruled that it 


lis not necessary that a trained man 


be available to replace the discharged 
soldier, but his release must not dis- 
rupt the efficiency of any organi- 





zation. 





38-Year-Olds Must Ask 
For Release by May 1 


Other provisions which must be 
complied with for discharge are: 

1. The individual must have at 
tained his 38th birthday on or before 
Feb. 28, 1943. 

2. He must have been enlisted or 
inducted on or before Feb, 28, 194% 

Provisions for soldiers overseas 
differ from those of men stationed 
in the U. S. in two additional particue 
lars: commanders are authorized te 
waive the provision that the appli- 
cant must furnish proof that he has 
future employment; and a trained 
replacement must be ready and avail- 
able. 

Although applications must be 
made by a certain date, the War De 
partment said that many men will 
not be released until later. 
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McClella 


Assist Creepers 


n Jeepers 








FORT McCLELLAN, Ala.— 
That little sticker the officer is 
pasting on his windshield Is cal- 
culated to bring grins as broad 


as his own to the fame of many 
a soldier here at Fort McClellan. 


It’s the emblem of the Jeeper 
Society and society, made up of 
both civilian and military car 
owners, is pledged to give a sol- 
dier a lift from the fort to town 
or vice versa or, in fact, any- 
where they can. 


The Jeeper campaign was in- 
stituted by the CYCLE, news- 
paper of the Infantry Replace- 
ment Training Center, to help 
alleviate a serious transportation 
problem here. With local trans- 
portation facilities taxed to ca- 
pacity the problem of the en- 
listed man’s getting to town, 











even once a week, has reached a 
critical stage. Thousands are left 
stranded each Saturday night 
since the nearest city, Anniston, 
is more than seven miles from 
the fort and too far for walking. 


Already hundreds of officers 
and enlisted men driving their 
own cars have enrolled in the 
Jeeper Society and like Lt. Paul 
Mclver, above, they’re helping 
solve the situation by packing 
their cars with soldiers on every 
trip to town they make. 

Augmenting the Army men 
are many civilians who've re- 
sponded to an invitation to en- 
roll in the society. The Kiwanis 
Club of Anniston has sponsored 
the civilian phase of the cam- 
paign and already has signed 
many residents of Anniston and 
other nearby communities, 








36 Bagpipers May Inspire 
8th TDs to Greater Glory 


CAMP BOWIE, Tex.—If it should 
come to pass that someone should 
spy 36 bagpipers, two base drum 
“boomers,” and eight snare drum- 
mers playing and parading around 
Camp Bowie, he should not rub his 
eyes and be led to think that the 
“Ladies from Hell” of World War I 
have turned up here. Advance no- 
tice is given that if such a set of 
drum and pipers is seen, it will be 
the “Laddies” of the 8th Tank De- 
stroyer Group, commanded by Col. 
Harry C. Larter Jr. 

A requisition, signed by Maj. Sam- 
uel R. McRorie, supply officer of the 


group, for the number of iInstru- 
ments listed, was received by the 
Special Service officer here. Word 
has been received that the outfit al- 
ready possesses a number of pipes 
and it was confirmed that it has a 
number of good pipers who will 
teach other men how to “toot the 
hoot,” or “hoot the ‘toot.” 

If it is at all possible to obtain 
the instruments, the 8th Tank De- 
stroyer Group will receive 36 bag- 
pipes, two base drums and eight 
snare drums, it was learned. 

Camp Bowie soldiers can now look 
forward to making “reveille” to “I'll 








Send Army Times to 
The Folks Back Home! 


It will take only a minute to fill out the coupon 
below. The cost is only Two Dollars per year, One 
Dollar for six months to any address in the United 
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Each issue packed full of stories and features 
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Gift card will be sent and subscription started with next issue 
ou can also subscribe at the same rate to receive your own 
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A lot of privates will be going back 
to college this year—or so they hope. 

Starting March 1 the Army will 
foot the bill to give technical or 
basic college training to men with 
special aptitudes. The number taken 
this year will probably be less than 
50,000, but the total is expected to 
rise eventually to more than 150,000 
a year. 

Shortage Acute 


Last May, when the Army num- 
bered only 4 million men, Lt. Gen. 
Brehon Somervell, commander of the 
service of supplies, made the start- 
ling disclosure that it lacked approx- 
imately 838,000 skilled technicians. 
With the Army growing rapidly, that 
number has undoubtedly increased 
greatly. 

‘Most of the men who complete the 
college course under Army super- 
vision will return to the ranks as 
technical sergeants. However, some 
will be permitted to go on to OCS. 

There will be ample opportunity 
for every soldier to prove that he 
should be chosen for the special 
training if he really hag the quali- 
fications. A “screening” board of 
classification experts will_be estab- 
lished at most posts and traveling 
boards will cover the others. 

First thing a soldier must do to 
be chosen is prove during his 13 
weeks of basic training that he has 
qualities of leadership. Except in 
rare exceptional cases, no soldier will 
be sent back to college until he has 
completed basic. 





First tip is for the soldier to come 
equipped with or write to his college 
dean fcr a record of his credits. At 
present selections will be made from 


men who were undergraduates when 
they entered the Army. Later on, 
some high school graduates may be 
included in the program. 

There is about to open for the 
soldier-student a wide range of tech- 
nical and professional courses. En- 
gineering courses will begin first, 
with other types of training expected 
to be under way by April 1. 

The bulk of the men to be trained 
will be students in some field of 


engineering, such as mechanical, 
chemical, electrical and civil. The 
second largest group will be in 


medicine. There will also be courses 
in psychology, with training directed 
toward classification work. A fourth 
group will take “foreign area” studies 
for soldiers with a liberal arts back- 
ground, credits in international rela- 
tions and a knowledge of at least 
one foreign language. 

The soldiers assigned to “foreign 
area” studies will become liaison 
officers to serve between the Army 
and foreign populations in captured 
territory, or in freed conquered coun- 
tries. Theirs will be the task of aid- 
ing in the rehabilitation of govern- 
ment and whole populations, in ren- 
dering relief and in feeding the starv- 
ing until established civilian control 
is set up. 

Major emphasis on training at the 
basic or freshman level, will be on 





FORT BENNING, Ga.—A score of 
conservation projects, including 
everything “from soup to nuts” and 
from the straightening of bent nails 
to the substitution of sound effects in 
simulated battle to conserve amuni- 
tion, mark the campaign at Fort 
Benning to save vital war materials. 

Since last April, salvage authorities 
at the post have collected and dis- 
patched on the way to industrial 
mills, more than 3800 tons of scrap 
metals which in_ several digits 
amounts to 7,647,028 pounds. Market 
value of this vast amount of metal 
is $70,930.16. 


Fort Benning’s intensive conserva- 
tion and salvage drive continues un- 
abated and includes many phases 
which are innovations in the war 
effort, Brig. Gen. Walter S. Fulton, 
commanding general of the post de- 
clared. 


Among the novel aspects of the 
conservation projects are: 

1. The resurrection of a horse and 
buggy and several motorcycles to 
replace Army sedans at post head- 
quarters to save gas, oil, and 
rubber. 


2. The designation of a civil em- 
ployee by the post engineer to “keep 
an eye on the moon” every night. 
When the moon shines bright, the 
employee orders the power plant to 
shut the street lights off. 

3. The assignment of company 
carpenters to straighten bent nails 
to be used again. 

4. The elimination of many “Stop” 
signs at road intersections, which are 
replaced by “Caution” signs, thereby 
saving gas with less “stop-and-go” 
driving and wear on tires. 


AGF Gets New 
Chief of Staff 


Appointment of Col. James G. 
Christiansen to succeed Brig. Gen. 
Floyd L. Parks as chief of staff of 
the Army Ground Forces, as the lat- 
ter moves to a new assignment, was 
announced this week by the War 
Department. Col. William L. Mitchell, 
former secretary of the General Staff, 
succeeds Colonel Christiansen as 
deputy chief of staff. Lt. Col. Louis 
W. Truman will succeed Colonel 
Mitchell. 

Colonel Christiansen attended the 
University of California for one year 
before entering West Point, from 
which he was graduated in 1918 with 
a commission as second lieutenant, 
Corps of Engineers. 

Among his varied assignments have 
been two years in Alaska with the 
Alaska Road Commission, service 
with a mounted engineer battalion, 
several years with engineer regi- 
ments at various stations, and a 











| period as instructor in Military His- 
tory at the United States Military 
Academy. 





Even a ‘Moon Watcher’ 


Novel Conservation 
Plan at Fort Benning 


5. The staging of a “scrap dance”, 
admission for which included old rags 
or scrap metal. 


Stepping Out 


FORT SILL, Okla.—A total of 
73,920 steps each was taken by 
members of the 3rd _ Battalion, 
167th Infantry, in the final of a 
series of test marches. The distance 
was 35 miles. . 
The Infantrymen marched in 30- 
degree weather. 

They completed the march in 13 
hours, clippiing three hours off the 
16 allowed by the training sched- 
ule for the march. 


ADULALNUUAVATRAT EUAN 


Monroe 
Salvoes 


STU UL ee LL 


FORT MONROE, Va.—The Infan- 
tile Paralysis Campaign conducted on 
the post has netted a total of $133.54 
in voluntary contributions from per- 
sonnel of the post ... Leaders in 
the drive were the men of Battery 
A of Col. Wilmer S. Phillips’ Coast 
Artillery Regiment and the men of 
the Fourth Training Battery. 








To facilitate the filing of accurate 
income tax returns, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has arranged to 
send several representatives, who 
are scheduled to hold forth on Feb. 
18 at the Hotel Chamberlin for the 
benefit of officers and on Feb. 19 
at the YMCA for the benefit of en- 
listed men. 

A drive to collect books for service- 
men has been inaugurated on the 
post by the Victory Book Committee. 
The collection of the books is being 
handled by the post’s Boy Scout 
chapter, which will turn the books 
over to the post library. 





CAGERS 

The record of the post basketball 
team now stands at 12 victories to 
3 defeats, with recent wins over Unit 
A and Unit B of the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard and over the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard Marines, The team’s high 
scorer is John Herbick, formerly of 
Akron University. To date, the team 
has rolled up the impressive average 
of 60 points per game as against an 
average of 49 points per game for 
their opponents. 





| FREE. 32 PAGE 
CATALOG 


of Military uniforms, insignia, | 
novelties, apparel. Write today for 
your free catalog. 

MARCH MILITARY EQUIPMENT CO. 
155 East 34th St., Dept. T, New York 
Agents Wanted—Send for particulars 
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GI Joe College Will Find | 
School Is No Soft Berth 


physics and mathematics. Second 
these subjects will be American hi, 
tory, utilitarian English (incly 
one term of scientific writing), 
world geography, with due emphaig 
on its synamic aspects. 

After completing the basic level, 
Colonel Beukema explained, thoy 
students selected for further instry, 
tion will concentrate on their gp, 
cialties in engineering, medicing 
psychology and foreign areas. 

When the soldier goes back to eo}, 
lege, he will find out he is still undey 
strict military discipline. Revel 
will be at 6:30 a.m., taps at 10:% 


be ready enough to call it a day, 
He won't fall into a soft berth for 
the duration—as many no doubt ar 
inclined to believe. His weekly sched. 
ule of approximately 60 hours wil] 
be harder than that of the averagy 
civilian collegian. ; 
Schedule Tough 


Here it is: Twenty-four hours {y 
classroom and laboratory, 24 houy 
of supervised study assigned to be 
done outside the class, six hours of 
Army supervised physical training 
and five hours of military drill. 

On Saturdays, in midafternoon, he 
will be free to take a quick trip out 
of town, perhaps, or drop in at the 
nearest USO. 

The real vacation period, however, 
comes at the end of each 12 weeks~ 
a week’s furlough before the start of 
the next quarter. 

He won't be permitted to engage 


p.m. When taps is sounded he wij } 
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in intercollegiate sports on the col 
lege team. His physical training, how. 
ever, will include some phases of 
competitive intramural sports. 

will run several miles a day, hur( 
the inevitable Army “obstacle” 
course, box, wrestle and learn a 
thing or two about rough and 
tumble, hand-to-hand fighting. 


Courses Vary 


How long Private Doe remains in 
college training depends entirely on 
the course to which he is assigned, 
The shortest course is mechanical 
engineering—a matter of six quar. 
ters of 12 weeks each. Electrical and 
civil engineering, for instance, will 
require seven quarters. If he ig 
chosen as a “foreign area” student, 
he may expect to remain anywhere 
from six months to 15 months before 
going back to a military unit. 
Except for his uniform and Army 
discipline and supervision, he will 
be much like any other student on 
the campus. His teachers will be 
for the most part regular members 
of the college faculty. Only the small 
part of his training that is definitely 
military will be done by Army per 
sonnel. 

If he flunks out, back he goes to 
camp. Otherwise, the reward of good 
scholarship and aptitude is advance 
ment to another term. 
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Fairy 
Story 


Odd Names on Roster 
Give Soldiers Idea for 
New Game 


CAMP POLK, La.—The many 
odd names on the roster of the| , 
Eleventh Armored Division's 
Headquarters Company created a 


new game which may edge out). eS 


rummy. 


Here’s Pvt. James A. White’s con- %. : 
week’s | # 


which won last 


tribution 
prize: 


Biblical characters, found themselves 
assigned in Camp Polk. Being always 
on the Ball, they never gave anyone 
any Sass or dreamed of going over 
the Hillery. 

They became buddies and were 
rated O-Kay. But true to the scrip- 
tures, 2 quarrel ensued. Cain made 
‘Abel do all the Manuel labor which 
made Abel very Mad. 

“You've made me take the Rapp 
and this has Armacost me plenty,” 
Abel said. With a Haas laugh, Cain 
replied: “Pivarunas!” Abel then 
shouted: “Buttinski!” To which Cain 

red: “Opilinski!” 


With those fighting words Cain 


gave Abel a hot Foote. Then, quick ; 


as a Fleish, Abel retaliated with such 
a hearty bust in the face that Cain 
heard Birdsongs. 
Feeling his Oates, Cain taunted 
Abel by shouting: “You're all wet I 
Betzer.” “How about yourself,” the 
other retorted, “You're half way be- 
tween a Sprinkle and a Blizzard.” 
“Quit beating around the Bush,” 
Barkered Cain, “Let’s go back to 
work.” 
So Lo Presti! They both changed 
{nto their Fettigs and got back on 
the job which was exterminating the 
barracks and at last reports, Cain 
was heard shouting to Abel: 
“Quick, Henry!” the Flitcraft!” 





Become Citizens 


Old Law Used 
To Make Yanks 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—Taking ad- 
vantage of an old but seldom em- 
ployed statute, 24 foreign-born Camp 
Butner soldiers officially became 
United States citizens when they 
swore allegiance to the American 
flag and took the oath of naturaliza- 
tion in a special one-day term of the 
Superior Court in Durham, N. C. 

By commission of Gov. J. Melville 
Broughton of North Carolina, Judge 
Leo Carr came to Durham to con- 
duct the Superior Court in its on-day 
session. This action was necessary 
because the court was closed and 
North Carolina law states naturaliza- 
tion proceedings must be conducted 
in “open” court. 

As a rule, naturalization proceed- 
ings are conducted by federal court. 
However, an aged statute setting 
forth procedure gives states the right 
to naturalize. Since time was valua- 
able in these soldiers’ case, Camp 
Butner officials petitioned Governor 
Broughton to open the Durham Su- 
Perior Court for a special one-day 
term. 

Soldiers representing 11 different 
nationalities took the oath of citizen- 
ship. The nationalities included 10 
from Britain; three from Canada; 
two each from Norway and Italy, 
and one each from Poland, Armenia, 
Germany, Cuba, Malta, Ireland, and 
Luxembourg. Many of the servicemen 
applied for and were granted per- 
Mission to change their names by 
the court. 

The entire proceeding was state- 
Conducted except for a federal ex- 
aminer who interview each petitioner 
before the oath of naturalization was 
administered, 





Recruit Claims 


Grenade Record 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—What pos- 
sibly is a record for the Second 
Army (and assuredly is something 
for Wildcats to shoot at) was set this 
Week on the hand grenade court by a 
Private in Maj. Gen. Paul J. Mueller’s 
8lst Division, when he tossed the 
Pineapple for a score of 99 out of a 
Possible 100. 

The soldier, Marshall O. Bell, has 
been in the Army only since October. 
His one-point miss in an almost per- 
fect record was made on the main 
Course distance throw—and was only 
One foot short of the target. 





AUSTRALIAN TRAINS have no 
am heat; passengers carry 
blankets in cold weather. 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—Most sol- 
diers do their calisthenics on the 
firm ground, but not men of the 
261st Signal Construction Company, 
crack Negro telephone linemen of 


the Second Army Special Troops 
training here unaer command of 
Col. Sidney S. Eberle. . 

Perched near the top of tall prac- 
tice telephone poles which dot the 
261st drill field here at Camp Butner 


Be 
es? 





Cain and Abel, named after the ee 


PRIVATE HENRY GRACE, 


like straight stalks of Iowa corn, 
these men breeze through arm and 
leg exercises like trapeze artists. 

This is part of their routine train- 
ing designed to give them full confi- 
dence while at work with their leg 
irons and staunch leather safety 
straps. Today they are equally at 
home at the top of a 30-foot tele- 
pone poles as on the ground, 

The majority of the men are new 
at the construction of pole lines like 





those used throughout the country 
by major public utilities. They are 
learning fast says Lt. R. L. Ware, 
commanding officer and former en- 
gineering department supervisor of 
the Virginia Electric and Power Com- 
pany of Norfolk. 

“Communication lines are the 
nerve network of modern warfare,” 
explains the lieutenant, “Men of the 
261st are being trained as thoroughly 
as possible, They are getting both a 





PON citadel dees 


training at Camp Butner, N. C., with the 26lst Signal Construc- 
tion Company, Second Army Specialist Troops, thinks nothing of stretching out at the top 
of a 30-foot telephone pole. He is shown here attaching telephone lines to insulators. 





CAMP COOKE, Calif.—Steelheads 
are coming with the rain. 
Trout, that is. Up to 36 inches of 
silvery, shimmering glorious Steel- 
head trout—right here in a stream 
on the Camp Cooke military reser- 
vation, almost within casting dis- 
tance of the barracks of the Victory 
Division, 
The many soldter anglers of the 
division are delighted by, the pros- 
pects offered by Santa Ynez River, 
one of America’s best trout streams. 
Rain Starts Sport 

Some of the Waltons already have 
battled the big trout, and at least one 
officer had his catch fried in the Of- 
ficers’ Mess, to treat—and to con- 
vince—his fellow officers. 
When the first heavy rain sends 
the current of the Santa Ynez River 
tumbling swiftly into the ocean, the 
Steelheads begin their big run. Foal- 
lowing the custom of the salmon, the 
Steelhead trout leave salt water each 
year and go into the fresh current of 
the river to spawn. 
Officers and enlisted men alike are 
fishing the river—except its restrict- 
ed ares—for the daily limit of three 
fish each, after duty hours and week- 
ends. 

You can see soldiers lining the 
banks, casting with a variety of 





Sportsman’s Paradise 


Soldiers Fish Camp Stream 


equipment. The Special Services Of- 
fice here has casting rods, fly rods, 
creels, spinners, and other accessor- 
ies to lend them. Those who arrive 
too late to get one of the split bam- 
boo rods likely go down the river 
anyway, and fish with a limb of a 
tree and a piece of laundry twine. 

Bullheads (saltwater catfish) can 
be caught with a tight line off the 
rocks of the coast. They are hung- 
riest at low tide, which is also the 
best time to find the usual bait; ab- 
alone, 


Bait Question Arises 

Good bait is whatever you can 
catch a fish with. But the old timers 
from nearby, who have been fishing 
the stream for years, say the Steel- 
head trout prefer spinners or salmon 
eggs. 

The Steelhead trout is a slim aris- 
tocrat from 16 to 36 inches long, with 
shining silver sides, and a back of 
battleship gray. He is a hard-fight 
ing fish—the kind that will bend your 
rod double, then flip off your hook 
with a powerful swish, just when 
you think you have him landed. 

On the dinner table his flesh is 
red—a lot like salmon, but more del- 
icate in flavor. 

The Steelhead as a game fish was 
held in such esteem by the late Will 
Rogers that the humorist made sev- 











Bottled locally by Authorized Bottlers from coast to coast 


Ynez. 


in uniform. 


eral trips to the mouth of the Santa 
Anglers from faraway points 
in California have made annual trips 
to try for their limit In Steelheads, 
but this year fishing on the military 
Reservation Is permitted only to men 


Butner Linemen at Home in the Air 


technical and a combat training back- 
ground.” 

In the unit are men from a multi- 
tude of civilian occupations. They in- 
clude Pullman porters, coal truck 
drivers, janitors, a chef from a Man- 
hattan night club, dental and radio 
technicians and college graduates. 
Just as in most outfits there are 
men with interesting backgrounds. 
There are British subjects training 
here, for example. These are former 
seamen from the British Honduras, 
Jamaica and Bahama. They were 
drafted in Brooklyn—permissable un- 
der our draft laws. However, after 
they have been in service for three 
months they will have the oppor- 
tunity of becoming naturalized. 

At the termination of their 13-week 
training period these men can take 
their places on any line construction 
team. While their training is prin- 
cipally aimed at the construction of 
communication nets behind the lines, 
they are also trained to lay field wire 
under combat conditions. 

The unit is highly mobile with spe- 
cial motorized equipment to speed 
work. Power-driven reels are used 
for laying and picking up field wire 
as trucks roar down a highway. 
Where the going is tough the work 
can be done by hand with special 
light-weight hand reels. Where lines 
have to be constructed over rocky or 
extremely hard-surfaced areas, spe- 
cial power-driven jack hammers are 
available. Every modern development 
used by civilian utilities companies 
is now employed by the Army and 
these men are rapidly learning to 
use them. 

When the war Is over, the lieuten- 
ant believes, many of the men will 
find themselves better equipped to 
earn a livelihood than ever before— 
and crtainly in better physical con- 
dition. 

When working, a skilled line con- 
struction man earns approximately 
$50 weekly. Training here under offi- 
cers who have had civilian line con- 
struction experience with major pub- 
lic utilities companies should prove 
of great value in this regard. 





Open Demolition School 
At Camp Campbell 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—A new 
demolition school has recently been 
inaugurated for officers and enlisted 
men of the 13th Detachment Special 
Troops, 2nd Army, of Camp Camp- 
bell and Camp Breckenridge, in the 
365th Engineers (GS) Regiment, ac- 
cording to Maj. Charles M. Pickett 
Jr. It is under the direction of Col. 
Frank A Pettit. 

The student Is taught through lec- 
tures, training films and practical 
work, the destruction of objects by 
any and all available means, the 
slowing down of enemy troops, the 
handling of booby traps; the use of 
hand grenades and Molotov cock- 





tails, and bangler torpedoes. 
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\NTY MANS SHOE SHINE 
Shoes take a beating on active 

Service. Leather is apt to lose its 

, color —scuffs are hard to avoid,' 


Here’s the easy, quick way to 
keep them looking good, 


1 Take dauber from bottle of Dyan, 
shine Liquid Shoe Polish, squeeze, 
against inside neck of bottle—apply 
sparingly all over. 


Z As soon as Dyanshine has dried (ia 
a few seconds), take a brush or a 
soft cloth and polish to a brilliant,’ 
long-lasting shine. It’s a breeze! @ 


Comes in Army Brown, Cordovan, 
Oxblood, Black, and White Glaze 


NYANSHINE 


NS HIME 
| Liguid SHOE POLISH LZ 
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Smear Campaign 


It would seem that all hope for a suspension of politics for the 
duration is gone. Administration opponents feel toward the presi- 
dent and his policies too bitter a hatred to discontinue now their 
practice of sniping at every move, every statement he or his 
assistants and advisers make. Now even the Army is under fire. 

Last week two members of Congress charged that the Army’s 
feature motion picture, “Prelude to War,” produced by ex-Holly- 
wood Director Frank Capra, was a propaganda piece favoring a 
fourth term for Mr. Roosevelt. Even after the film had been shown 
to Congress and the charges proved false, these political smear 
campaigners claimed that parts of the film had been deleted. This 
Col. E. L. Munson, Jr., technical information officer of the Special 
Services Division, emphatically denied. 

What happened last week is no isolated incident. It is part of 
a concerted campaign to smear the administration at every oppor- 
tunity and since the Army is so closely tied to and dependent upon 
whatever administration is in power at the moment, the Army can 
expect in the future to be the butt of many more such political 
attacks. 

OWI, for instance, was also under fire for the same reason last 
week, when it was claimed that its magazine, “Victory,” intended 
for distribution among the peoples of those countries in which we 
must fight, was also campaigning for the fourth term. 

Of course, to the critics it made little difference that such a 
magazine by winning friends for the U. S. might save many Ameri- 
can lives and certainly much grief. Nor did they stop to consider 
that few if any of the readers of the magazine were potential 
voters. Here was a chance to stab at the president and they thrust 
out lustily. 

When a congressional committee decided to overthrow the 
president’s executive order limiting salaries to $25,000, the chief 
reason it cited for making the change was that by so doing it proved 
its own independence of the executive department. Whether or not 
the president’s action was valuable in furthering the war effort 
was given iittle consideration. 

Politics—petty politics everywhere. There isn’t much we can do 
about it now except keep our ears and eyes open and turn out of 
office in 1944 all those who insist upon putting their own political 
advantage above the war effort. The soldier has the vote fairly 
well assured him now. And he has another job added to his many 
others—to fight the enemy on the home front—the petty politician 
—as well as the enemy overseas. 
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By John G. Fay 

CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—A steady 
stream of manpower is flowing into 
the nation’s war industries through 
a group of hutments just across 
Fourth Avenue from Permanent The- 
atre No. 1 here. 

There—in Headquarters Detach- 
ment, Station Complement—are the 
soldiers who are on their way out 
of Army life. Over-age or physically 
disabled, they await orders which 
will ship them back home. Over and 
over they tell each other how the 
job they are returning to will help 
their buddies, ™ their old outfits, 








Even Before Nazis Came... 


Life in Polish Army Was Tough 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass. — Going 
without butter, cream, sugar and 
meat is no new experience for T/S 
Joseph Witek, who is stationed here 


He is used to breakfasts consisting 
of coffee without sugar or milk, sup- 


plemented only by one pound of rye 
bread which was 





with the 995th Quartermaster Train- 
ing Company, for as a soldier in the 
Polish Army in 1937 and 1938 he was 
accustomed to meager meals and 
shortages. 

Butter, Meat Rare 


Soldiers eating in many of the 
messhalls in this camp are already 
experiencing occasional butterless 
meals in order that men overseas 
may have it. And while there is a 
strong likelihood that camps in this 
country will see further economies 
in this fare, even the most stringent 
will not faze Witek. 





divided among 
three men. Members of the Polish 
army were treated to butter only on 
holidays. Meat was a rare delicacy 
and served only upon the most au- 
gust occasions. 

Here at Edwards, Witek is a cook 
and is able to compare at first hand 
the food being served the soldiers 
of this country in.its second year of 
war and that which was served the 
Polish army less than a year before 
Germany’s invasion. He declares that 
there is no comparison and that the 
American Army is without doubt the 
“best fed army in the world.” 





Black-Out Convoy 


By T/SGT. WILLIAM C. BENNETT 


Somewhere in 


Africa 


A red light flickering on the long, dark highway 

A blue light ahead, men staring through the dark 
Truck wheels rolling, and the motors’ muted thunder, 
As the motor convoy travels onward through the night. 


Far, far ahead sounds the gun’s low rumble, 

And the trucks push on, for we’re needed up ahead; 

On through the night, mountains low’ring all around us, 
And the red light ahead never faltering in its drive. 


On, on and onward, with the stars high above us, 

And the black road rolling, as we travel on down: 
Drivers straining eyes to keep the trucks on the highway, 
Following, ever following, faint black-out lights ahead. 


And the guns keep rumbling and the trucks keep rolling. 
For we're needed, oh, so badly, at the front up ahead; 
And the motors’ dull grumbling sing a song never ending, 
As the motor convoy travels on through the night. 


And the dawn slowly coming finds the trucks still rolling, 
With the mountains hov’ring round us and the road still ahead, 
And the men at the guns on the trucks ever watching 

Lest the war planes catch us as we travel on down. 


In further comparing the two 
armies, Witek cites that six months 
of the year the Polish army slept 
in pup tents, and in the colder 
months slept indoors on wooden 
forms which served as beds. The 
cavalry to which Witek was attached 
slept in the same stable-like barrack 
with the animals, and a horse blanket 
served as their only covering. Polish 
soldiers ate from mess kits the year 
round. Sending clothing to a laundry 
was unheard of. No entertainment 
was provided for the men and passes 
were granted only upon proof of dire 
emergency. 

Punishment Strict 

Punishment for even the slightest 
offense consisted of 22 hours of con- 
tinuous duty without relief. Sick 
call was practically non-existent and 
the man who was found to have 
feigned illness was subjected to 
rigorous punishment. 

Pay in the Polish army was nine 
grosse a day which would correspond 
to five cents in our money. A packet 
of matches would cost 10 grosse 
which was more than one day’s pay 
and cigarettes were so scarce that it 
was not unusual for five men to 
share the same cigarette. Reveille 
for the cavalry was at 4 am., and 
before the Polish cavalryman could 
look to his own needs he first had 
to care for the animals. 

Inspections were thorough. A man 
with an open, loose, or missing but- 
ton was made to remove all the 
buttons from the garment and sew 
them on again in the space of five 
minutes. Non-commissioned officers 
were hardboiled. During the inspec- 
tion they might step up to a man 
and administer a resounding slap in 
the face. If the man flinched or cried 
out he was given further punishment. 


New Cumberland Notes 


Second Anniversary 

NEW CUMBERLAND, Pa, — The 
New Cumberland Army Reception 
Center celebrated its second anniv- 
ersary last Saturday with a military 
parade passing in review before Lt. 
mander, and officers of his com- 
Col. William A. Fulmer, post com- 
mand. 








fight the Axis. 


To a man they'll tell you that, 
though they couldn’t quite keep up 
to the other fellows in the field, 
their civilian occupation is the place 
where they can really help most to 
win the war. 


One tall soldier, wearing sergeant’s 
stripes over a service chevron, just 
about spoke for the rest when he 
said: 

“I went through the last war and 
hoped I could go through this one, 
but just couldn’t make it. My boys 
would have gone through Hell for 
me. They all called me Pop and 
when I left there were tears on my 
cheeks, but I figure my job as yard- 
master in an ordnance plant is the 
one I can do best. I’ve had 24 years 
railroad experience, you see.” 


Another man over 38 awaiting his 
discharge in what soldiers perma- 
nently stationed in the detachment 
call “a reception center in reverse” 
plans to use his Army experiences in 
pepping up a production line over 
which he will be foreman. 


Sees Production Gain 


“When I describe to them what 
hiking with full field pack or trying 
to catch a wink of sleep out on 
bivouac in the rain is like they 
should turn out twice as much work,” 
he said. 

In talking to just the number of 
men sent home every three or four 
days through “C.D.D.s.,” one finds 
that war plants of nearly as many 
kinds as there are men will soon be 
getting new skilled hands. 

In Hutment No. 27 is a sailor from 





Discharged Soldiers Plan to Fight 
War by Working in Factories 


the last war whose plans carry him 
back to sea in the “Victory Fleet," 
In the bunk next to him is a chap 
headed for Rhode Island to turn out 
the same kind of shirts he now 
wears. The soldier at the other end 
of the hut is going back to his trail 
er-truck to transport war materials 
out of Baltimore, Md. 

Next door are a machinist and a 
foundry worker, their machines walt 
ing for them in Newark and Pitts 
burgh, and outside a rigger waits 
for his return to the job of stringing 
steel cables in their correct places 
on ships at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 

Two more are going back to grow 
food supplies on their farms, others 
are slated for jobs on Great Lakes 
ore boats, and— 

But the list could go on and on 
as men come into Headquarters De 
tachment as soldiers and go out as 
war workers, ready to fight the 
enemy, literally, with hammer and 
tongs. 


Wheeler Has Officer 
Only 18 Years Old 


CAMP WHEELER, Ga.—Wheeler 
claims the distinction of having the 
youngest officer in the armed forces 
in Lt. Philip E. Larimore. Lieuten- 
ant Larimore recently completed his 
training course in Officers Candidate 
School, Ft. Benning, December 20 
but was forced to await his 18th 
birthday before receiving his come 
mission. He was 18 January 4 and 
received his commission January 20, 








War Words 


Parachutist 


A parachute is a folding umbrella- 
like contrivance used for making a 
safe descent through the air from a 
great height, especially from a air- 
craft. In its earliest use it was asso- 
ciated with balloons; the first descent 


by parachute from a ballon, it is 
said, was made in 1797 by Jacques 
Garnerin in France. In its etymol- 
ogy it is also French, from the com- 
bining form para—, derived from the 
imperative of the Italian verb parare, 
“to shield, defend,” and French chute, 
“a fall,” which goes back through Old 
French to the Latin cadre “to fall,” 
—the stem of which we see our Eng- 
lish word cadence. Thus a parachute 
literally was something that warded 
against or prevented a fall. The 
Same para— occurs in parasol, a 
device to ward off the rays of the 
sun (Italian sole sun). Parachute 
has in World War II become defin- 
itely a military term. Not only are 
parachutes for aviators immensely 
improved but the troops that use 
them (parachutistse or paratroops) 
form an organized unit and have 
assumed great importance. 





Where’d They 
Come From? 


Guerrilla 


Guerrilla warfare apparently first 
received its name from the mode of 
fighting carried on by independent 
bands in the north of Spain during 
the campaigns against Napoleon’s 
soldiers in the Peninsular War. Guer- 
ra is the Spanish word for “war” and 
the diminutive ending—illa gave the 
meaning of “little war,” a contest 
waged on a smaller or more irregulat 
scale. The French word is guerre 
but the source of both of these words 
was not a Latin term, but the Old 
Northern French form werre, in its 
turn taken from the Old High Ger 
man werra, meaning “discord, cone 
fussion, strife.’ The kindred Anglo- 
Saxon word was werre, direct ances- 
tor of our word war: hence the 
opening phrase of this article—guer- 
rilla warfare — is etymologically a 
repetition. In World War II guerilla 
warfare, especially in the Soviet 
Union, China and Yugoslavia, has 
taken on a new and highly impor 
tant significance, as there is good 
evidence that the Russian organiza- 
tion for this type of figfihting has 
been more highly developed than in 
any other war. 


Material Supplied by G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers of 
Webster's New International Dictionary, 2nd Edition 
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Rookies Given First Taste of Army 
Life in Short Course at Fort Sill 


FORT SLLL, Okla.—What the well- | 
pehaved soldier will do and say and 
how ‘he will react to numerous fun- 
damental military situations is now 

rt of the pre-basic training instruc- 
and health servces provided at the 
field artillery replacement training 
center of Fort Sill. 

At the “Casual Battalion,” where 
the recruits are housed until classi- 
fied and assigned to specific batteries, 
more than 15 hours are spent in ac- 
quainting the new soldiers-to-be with 
Army life and what is expected of 
them after they get down to the busi- 
ness of learning to be field artillery- 
men. Every effort is made to have 
the man feel as though he is a real 
goldier, on serious business, as early 
as possible in his military career. 


Gets Him Oriented | 


| 
While he is being given his first | 
Jessons in the military, he is also | 
learning the little things that will | 
contribute to his comfort and the} 
human, or personal, element is by no 
means forgotten. Everything that 
would require a week’s time or more 
for him to learn in those first busy 
days of training is told to him first, 
to help the man to become oriented. 
After he is welcomed to the Fort 
Sill replacement center, he is told 
about the field artillery, its great 
history and its vital role in modern 
warfare. His clothing is checked for 
size and equipment is examined to 
make sure he has everything he 
needs. The new man is interviewed 
and assigned to the organization in 
which it is believed he can do the 
Army and himself the most good. 
The new soldier is advised to care 
for his clothing, where to get hair- 








| 


dry and dry cleaning are taken care 
of, what duties he will be expected 
to perform and about the housing 
and eating facilities. New men are 
also told about the medical, dental 
and health services provided at the 
Fort Sill replacement center, includ- 
ing the complete clinics available to 
help in the prevention of venereal 
diseases. 
Recreation Listed 

Part of the “orientation course” 
fs devoted to telling the recruits 
about recreation facilities, their chap- 
lains, post exchanges and transpor- 
tation in and around Fort Sill. In- 
formation regarding mail, passes and 
furloughs, payday, Government in- 
surance, Army emergency relief, war 
bonds and family dependency allot- 
ments are also explained in detail. 

Also discussed are the safeguarding 
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CAMP. MAXEY, Tex. — Soldiers 
from Hazleton, Pa., stationed here 
should always be able to dig up an 
acquaintance from the old home 
town. Thirty-five boys from Hazel- 
ton all left the same day and found 
themselves in the same unit, the 69th 
Medical Regt., here. Thirteen of 
them are in one barracks that might 
well be called “Little Hazelton” and 
the others are in nearby barracks. 





BOXERS 
After proving their mettle in camp 
elimination bouts, the following 


leather slingers represented Camp 
Maxey in the state Golden Gloves 
bouts in Fort Worth: flyweight, Pvt. 
Ernest Champagne, 405 Inf.; bantam- 
weight, Pvt. Dominic Ardito, 405th 
Inf.; featherweight, Pvt. Manuel 
Baptista, 405th Inf.; lightweight, Pvt. 
Owen B. Wallace, 92nd Sig. Bn.; 
welterweight, Pvt. William R. Cox, 
86th Sig. Bn.; middleweight, Pvt. 
Charles Bassett, 15th Cav.; light- 
heavyweight, Cpl. Edward Edward- 
son, 792nd MP Bn.; heavyweight, 
Pvt. Curtiss Alberts, MP Det. 





A full field equipment inspection 
is always good for a “gig” or a 
“gag” and one held recently in 
the 406th Inf. Regt. was no excep- 
tion. The inspector noticed the 
absence of a toothbrush from a 
Private’s display. “How do you 
brush your teeth, soldier?” queried 
the inspector. “Up and down, sir,” 
was the prompt reply. 





The newest thing in mascots here 
is the solid black cat that has at- 
tached itself to the camp inspector’s 
Office at camp headquarters. The 
kitty, understanding the Army file 
System, was first seen curled up in 
the miscellaneous file cabinet. No 
One knows where it came from or 
how it got here but its contented 
Purr seems to indicate that it has 
found the long-sought-for home. 


IN INDIA even buck privates can 


of military information and deser-| tion pictures produced by the War 
tion, fire hazards and opportunities | Department to give soldiers instruc- 
for attending officer candidate schools! tion through visual education and 
after the 13 weeks of basic training| other important military training 
at the Fort Sill replacement center.| subjects are taken up to give the 
A question and answer period com-| new men a friendly, informative in- 
pletes the more than 50 topics dis-| troduction into Army life as they 
cussed in acquainting new men with| will know it at the Fort Sill replace- 
Army duties. ment center during their first 13 
A lecture on military courtesy, mo-| weeks in the service. 
















PICTURED above, left to right, are Brig. Gen. Isaac Spalding, 
commanding general of the 22nd FA Brigade; Brig. Gen. John 
T. Kennedy, commanding general at Fort Bragg, N. C., and 
Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, commanding general of the Army 
Ground Forces. This conference took place at Bragg on the 
occasion of General McNair’s visit to the post this week for 
the purpose of inspecting Army Ground Force units there. 





Z-X + Y=Story 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—"The no- 
tation (-) is employed to denote the 
z-fold iteration of Boolean negation 
symbols before a class symbol x.” 

To you, that may mean nothing. 
To Sgt. Ira Rosenbaum, it has an 
exact meaning. For it’s a statement 
in symbolic logic, and that’s some- 
thing the sergeant knows a lot about. 
In fact, he’s writing a thesis on 
the study to get a degree of doctor 
of philosophy from Harvard Univer- 
sity—perhaps to be titled “The In- 
fluence of Differential and Integral, 
Calculus on Philosophy and Logic.” 
He’s been working on it since be- 
fore his induction in June, 1941, and 
even now manages to spend three 
or four nights a week on it in Jop- 
lin, Mo., where his wife lives. His 
Army job is running the 20-card 


Who Talks Math Sign Lingo 


About Sarge 


section of Central Signal Corps 
School, where classification data on 
thousands of soldiers is kept. 


Symbolic logic, he says, uses math- 
ematical symbols, rather than words, 
to denote philosophical concepts and 
is “much more precise and exact 
than ordinary language.” 

The sergeant, 26, has a bachelor’s 
degree from Brooklyn University and 
a master’s degree from Harvard and 
belongs to the Association for Sym- 
bolic Logic, Inc., and the American 
Mathematical Society. 





Coincidence 


FORT SHERIDAN, Ill.—Two 
Knights were born on the same 
day in the same county of Ten- 
One was William M. and 





Gen. Frederick Smith 
To Retire at Camp Davis 


CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—Maj. Gen. 
Frederic H. Smith, who has super- 
vised training of many thousands of 
Anti-aircraft Artillerymen now in 
battle all over the world, will leave 
here late this month for his home 
to await retirement after 43 years’ 





service. 


the other was Charles R. 

The two Knights were inducted 
into the Army on the same day 
and were shipped to the Anti- 
aircraft Artillery Training Center 
here the same day. 

Enroute they discovered they'd 
both been born on Dec. 25, 1919, 
and that they even look alike. Both 
are of average height, weigh 136 
pounds, have brown eyes and have 
ruddy complexions. Yet they’re 
not related in any way. 
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only about $9 a month. 


Look Ahead America 








Look to the Sky for the 
Shape of Things to Come 


A new thrill for Radio-Craft readers .. . 
up-to-the-minute, yes, real newsy fine 
stories and Instructions. The perfect 3-point 
landing . . . flying . . . model buildin 

» « « news. Get all three in every issue o 


AIR-AGE 


(The new aviation magazine) 
Many large 8!/.x!1%" peor ere crammed 
with actual photographic pictures of scoops 
that will excite you. . . articles by leading 
authors on aviation tell you just what you 
want to know. 

On sale now at all newsstands or 
Charter subscriptions 75¢ 





FORT McCLELLAN, Ala.—Some- 
thing new has been added to the 
training program here. It’s a simu- 
lated aerial attack on troop columns 
and it’s teaching the trainees how to 
meet and overcome this omnipresent 
threat of modern warfare. 

Soldiers who’ve seen the little red 
airplane in the skies over the fort, 
seen it go into a sudden dive and 
zoom toward earth, may have 
thought it was just a soldier-pilot 
stunting. Well, it wasn’t. 

Almost every day, now, weather 
conditions permitting, the tiny ship 
goes aloft and can be seen heading 
off toward the maneuver areas, 
searching for marching troops. 
When a column is sighted the pi- 
lot, amiable and versatile Maj. Sid- 
ney Pollock, range officer, sends his 
craft into a nose dive and gives the 
trainees a dramatic, realistic taste 
of what it’s like to have a bomb- 
laden, bullet-spewing plane streak- 
ing toward them. 

Of course, Major Pollock doesn’t 
have a snorting machine gun trained 
on them, because the fragile ship 
isn’t built to accommodate one—but 
he does have and uses—simulated 
bombs. 

They’re half-pound bags of flour 
which he dumps out much after the 
manner of a big bomber dropping 
its stick of steel fish—and fre- 
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By THE TROOPER SNOOPERS 

FORT RILEY, Kans.—Pvt. Charl- 
ton T. Howard is one of D-6’s most 
versatile troopers, listing among his 
accomplishments the art of legerde- 
main (slight of hand to you), ventri- 
loquism, hypotism, jiu-jitsu, and the 
Fairbairn system of dirty fighting. 
Now 20, he has been a professional 
magician and a jiu-jitsu instructor. 





Sixth Squadron troopers who 
thought they saw a familiar face 
on the screen at a local theater 
weren’t mistaken. Pvt. Forrest 
Tucker, an instructor in Special 
Training Troop, has a role in 
“Keeper of the Flame,” his last 
movie job before enlisting in the 
cavalry. 





Sgt. Joe Louis Barrow, while in 
Kansas City with the CRTC boxing 
squad, learned he was the father of 
a 7-lb., 5-oz. baby girl, born in Chi- 
cago. 
Cpl. and Mrs. Edward H. Marriott 
found a bundle-of-heaven this week, 
also a girl. Corporal Marriott was 
donating the stogies around Motors 
Dept., with a beaming smile. He 
works in the supply room there. 
Staff Sgt. Rodney B. Parker en- 
tered the diaper derby this week, 
_too. It’s a boy at the Parker house- 


Plane Trains Troops 
To Meet Air Attack 


quently scores direct hits on the dis- 
persing troops. 

Major Pollock has been flying since 
1939, but you’re as apt to see him 
driving a jeep or bouncing around 
on a motorcycle, since he’s just as 
much at home with those vehicles 
as he is in the air. Providing the 
trainees with some simulated aerial 
attack defense instruction is “extra- 
curricula” activity for Major Pol- 
lock, whose post of range officer 
keeps him occupied many nights in 
addition to the regular daily routine 
of the office. 
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RESPONDING with a generosity unmatched by any other Army post in the country, 





a 


the 
officers and men of Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., contributed $4,381.16 to the March O’ Dimes 
fund to aid infantile paralysis sufferers in the annual campaign climaxed by the President's 
birthday. In the photo, a jeep-load of coins leaves post headquarters for the trip to St. Louis, 
where the money was turned over to the Infantile Paralysis Foundation. Left to right: Col. A. R. 
Duvall, post commander; Sgt. Wildon E. Roberts and S/Sgt. Austin Bridgman, directors of the 
Fort Leonard Wood dime drive; and Lt. Col. L. V. Ausman, public relations officer. 


=|to promote 





Plane Spotting Taught in Day Room 
With Help of Spin-the-Dise Game 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—In a day-|12-inch cardboard discs. Black sil-| produced the board now being used 
78th Division’s! houettes of various war planes and 


room down in the 
311th Infantry Regiment, they’re 
playing a new “spin-the-disc” game 
that probably will one day spell 
trouble for the Axis. 

It’s an airplane-spotting game, con- 
trived by Lt. Sol Sussman, 311th 
§-2. Behind a five-foot square board 
is a four-foot disc, around the rim of 
which are painted detailed pictures 
of war planes in flight. 

Pick a Plane 

Each player selects a plane before 
the disc is spun and the game goes 
to the man whose plane appears in 
the slot at the top of the board as 
the disc stops spinning. 

To date, men of Maj. Gen. Edwin 
P. Parker's “Lightning” Division have 
learned airplane _ identification 





their specifications appear in a slot 
around the rim as a smaller disc is 
turned. 

Both the films and the cardboard 
discs promote the use of the “WEFT” 
system of identification, through 
which soldiers learn to look first at 
a plane’s wings (W), engine (E), 
fuselage (F), and tail (T). 

Lieutenant Sussman, however, felt 
ther should be equipment in each 
dayroom to encourage further study 
of war plane silhouettes in the sol- 
diers’ spare moments. 





In a booklet on “Air-Ground Train- | 
ing” issued by the Infantry School, | 
Fort Benning, Ga., the lieutenant} 
found specifications for an enlarge- | 


| 
ment of the 12-inch cardboard disc | 


in the dayrooms of Company H, 2nd 
Battalion of the 311th. 

Working with Pvt. Richard I. 
Hawkins, Company H, Lieutenant 
Sussman obtained a large sheet of 
wall board, and eventually an affair 
resembling a bulletin board emerged, 
approximately five feet square, 
mounted on a standard, 

Behind the board is the the disc 
around the rim of which all the 
planes which appear in the standard 
training disc appear in complete de- 
tail. 

According to Lieutenant Sussman, 
similar boards will eventually be 
placed in each dayroom throughout 
the regiment. In this way the men 
are expected to learn the identity of 
various war planes while having fun 


through training films and use of|and, adding a few ideas of his own, |at the same time. 


FORT BELVOIR, Va.—Here at the 
Engineer School, the Army is avidly 
seeking the IDEA that will win the 
| war. 

The school operates a suggestion 
system in which it culls over ideas 
from soldiers of all ranks stationed 
all over the world. And any envelope 
in any day’s mail may be drama- 
drenched and thrill-freighted with 
a revolutionary suggestion which will 
speed victory. 

Year Old 


The suggestion system is more 
than a year old. to date 11 per cent 
| of the suggestions have been ap- 
| proved and put to use. 

| But more suggestions are wanted. 
| That’s why an extensive campaign 
suggestions has been 
| started. Illustrated posters have been 
| distributed for platoon bulletin 
| boards of engineer organizations. 
New posters will be distributed each 
month. 

Engineer soldiers are authorized 
to send suggestions direct to The 
Engineer School, Fort Belvoir, Va., 
without going through other military 
channels. 

Rank Doesn’t Count 

When the school receives an idea 
it immediately makes certain that 
rank of the man who offered it has 
nothing to do with the treatment it 
receives. 

Every suggestion is copied and sub- 
mitted to competent critics, who con- 
sider it on its own merits without re- 
gard to its source. 

Officers feel that this suggestion 
system will have a useful morale 
value. Each engineer soldier will 
realize that he can think and his 
thinking may be used, 

The procedure is simple. All the 
soldier has to do is write his idea 
in a letter--the same sort of letter 
he would use in writing to a friend. 
Sketches may be included. 

Reports on what happened to the 
idea will be sent to those soldiers 
who include their full name, rank, 
organization and military address. 

Subjects Recommended 

All sorts of suggestions are being 
sought—even advice on strategy and 
tactics. Here are some of the sub- 
jects. The Engineer School recom- 
mends: 

Bridges, camouflage, construction, 
design, drafting, equipment, logis- 
tics, machines, maintenance, maps, 
materials, material handling, meth- 
ods, packing, photography, power, 
| printing, publications, rigging, roads, 
| safety, sanitation, standards, spec- 
|ifications, storage, strategy, survey- 

tactics, traffic, training, trans- 











ing, 





Fort Bragg Ordnance Shops “Keep ’em Rolling” 


FORT BRAGG, N. C. — With in- 
creasing emphasis being placed on 
motor transportation by Uncle Sam's 
modern fighting forces, the problem 
of maintaining and supplying the 
thousands of vehicles—the problem 
known to Army men by the popular 
slogan, “Keep ‘'em Rolling’—grows 
more difficult every day. 

Fort Bragg, in many ways the most 
complex as well as the most sizeable 
post in the nation, is well equipped 
to meet this problem. So well 
equipped, in fact, that the Fort Bragg 
Ordnance Service Command Shops, 
as they are officially designated, not 
only look after this post but also 
take care of more than half a dozen 
other Army installations. 


Facilities Expanded 


The Fort Bragg shops operate un- 
der command of Col. J. H. Spengler, 
who has as his executive officer Capt. 
William Rehm. Under the guidance 
of Colonel Spengler, facilities of the 
shops have been greatly expanded 
and modernized. The warehouses 
have been improved and the newest 
methods of handling the vast amount 
of material passing through the 
buildings inaugurated. 

Three main duties are the lot of 
the Fort Bragg Ordnance Service 
Command Shops. These are supply, 
maintenance and the branch referred 
to as “motor pool service,” which in- 
cludes a combination of the first two. 

The supply function consists, ac- 
tually, of warehouses well equipped 
with parts for all makes and sizes 
of vehicles used by the Army, from 
the tiny jeeps up to the huge prime 
movers used for hauling heavy artil- 
lery. This office is able to supply 
any part, quickly, without requisi- 
tioning from higher echelons of the 
motor division. This, by making iIm- 
mediate repairs possible, speeds 
training and facilitates the move- 
ment of organizations from Fort 
Bragg to a maneuver area or to an- 





other post. 

Not only are the parts furnished, 
but the supply section of the Motor 
Transport District is able to make 
installations on the spot, doing work 
which is sometimes too involved for 
the equipment and personnel of light 
maintenance units in the field. 
Whether the need be a new taillight 
or a new engine, it is furnished 
and installed with equal speed, 


Keep Motors Going 

Maintenance in civilian life Is 
usually interpreted as meaning “fur- 
nishing means for existence.” The 
maintenance section of the Ordnance 
Shops believe in doing this, and more 
too. Army motor vehicles, according 
to their ideas on the subject, must 
not only be “kept up” but must be 
kept in perfect condition mechan- 
ically. Many thousands of motor 
vehicles are at the present time be- 
ing kept in this perfect mechanical 
condition by this office. Rigid inspec- 
tion for all possible mechanical de- 
fects are made on each truck or car, 
and no vehicle is permitted to leave 
the shop until its condition is flaw- 
less. 

Heavy maintenance—the Army's 





term for the more involved phases of 


repair — is the specialty at Fort 
Bragg. Motors, transmissions, chas- 
sis repair, are all undertaken. Bent 
wheels and axles, motors injured be- 
cause of improper cooling or lubri- 
cation, and wrecked vehicles are just 
a part of the day’s work for the 
skilled mechanics in the pits and at 
the work benches. Highly trained, 
with every type of modern repair 
equipment at their disposal, these 
men fully realize the importance of 
their work they are undertaking. 
The Motor Pool maintained at Fort 
Bragg is simply what those two 
words mean—an accumulation of ve- 
hicles received, much as dry goods 
are received at retail outlets, for dis- 
tribution. The work of this section 
is not quite as simple as it might 
sound, for in addition to receiving 
and issuing these vehicles, the Motor 
Transport District is again responsi- 
ble for their maintenance. Although 
a majority of the new inateriel han- 
dled by the Motor Pool is free from 
any type of mechanical disorder, oc- 
casionally a careless inspector will 
permit an error to pass unnoticed, 
or, at times, a vehicle may receive 
some minor injury while being 
shipped or unloaded. It is the re- 





Careers Pévdlicd Back Other 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—This isn’t 
a story about twins, but so far as 
their Army lives are concerned two 
Camp Rucker second lieutenants 
have had “believe it or not” twin- 
like careers. 

Members of the same company in 
the National Guard, the 102nd Medi- 
cal Regiment, 27th N. Y. Division, 
their entry into active duty was 
simultaneous. 

Then, as enlisted men, they went 





overseas at the same time, returning 


at the same time to go to OCS. They 
graduated simultaneously and were 
assigned to duty with the same or- 
ganization Now they fill the same 
position supply officer with com- 
panies of that organization. 

Last week Saturday they shared 
the same wedding day and ceremony, 
both marrying girls from their same 
home town. 

They are Second Lieutenants 
Howard Edward Walsh, and Francis 
T. Krause. Their unit is the 37th 
Medical Ambulance Battalion , 


sponsibility of the Motor Pool offi- 
cers to make sure that every car or 
truck delivered is ready for action. 


Utilizing a staff of hundreds of ci- 
villian employees, including many 
women, in addition to the Army per- 
sonnel employed, the Fort Bragg 
Ordnance Service Command Shops 
serve 10 units, including its home 
post. “Traveling crews” often are 
sent out to installations away from 
Fort Bragg to perform necessary 
work on the spot. Expert civilian 
workers, under Maj. Fred Spencer, 
are provided for this work. 


The shops, formerly under the 
Quartermaster Corps but now under 
the Ordnance Department, takes care 
of its own administrative and fiscal 
affairs, this making it more or less 
a self-contained unit. 

As a staff to assist him in the mul- 
tifold functions of his office, Colonel 
Spengler has an able, picked group 
of Army officers of the Ordnance De- 
partment. Maj. W. H. Boshoff is 
Maintenance Officer, with Capt. Fred- 
erick W. Tolar as his assistant. Capt. 
William R. Pruitt holds down the im- 
portant function of Property Officer, 
while Ist Lt. Theodore M. Egan {is 
Purchasing and Contracting Officer. 
Captain Pruitt has as his assistant 
2nd Lt. Julian F. Lewis. Maintenance 
of vehicles in the motor pool is han- 
dled by ist Lt. Lester C. Roig, Main- 
tenance officer of the motor pool, 
while vehicles beyond repair are dealt 
with by 1st Lt. Archie T. Atchinson, 
Salvage and Reclamation Officer. 2nd 
Lt. E. J. Malloy, Warehouse Officer, 
is responsible for the thousands of 
spare parts stored In the warehouses. 
The Priorities Officer, 2nd Lt. Luther 
E. Smith Jr., also functions as Con- 
trol and Operations Officer. Tactical 
Motor Pool Officer is 2nd Lt. S. H. 
Marsh, with Warrant Officer William 
J. Silvia assisting him. Post Motor 
Pool Officer is 2nd Lt. William B. 
Cassels, 





Ideas from All 


Belvoir Suggestion System Use 
11 Per Cent of Soldiers’ Offerings 


portation and water. 

As its slogan points out: “J 
win wars—once upon a time SUNpOW 
der was only an idea!” 


Armored 
Notes 


MUNN 


FORT RILEY, Kans.—Carmichael 
the unofficial division mascot, really 
went to town when John Hix publig 
ized him in the “Strange As }j 
Seems” column which is syndicated 
throughout the country, Carmichael’ 
cartoon was accompanied by the 
story of his continued attendance at 
both Protestant and Catholic Sery. 
ices every Sunday which accounted 
for his fame. 

He is owned by Captain Wal 
Meier of Division Headquarters an 
his parentage ig obscure. 





Maj. Gen. John W. Leonard 
walked up to a 37 gun mounted og 
a three-quarter-ton carrier and put 
his first and only shot directly 
through the target, a window ing 
farm house, at 1600 yards. Col, 
Peter P. Rodes, Division Artillery 
Commander, followed the division 
commander and put his two shells 
right on the target. 





Pvt. Rocky Todo, 52nd Armored 
Infantry Regiment and a_ former 
instructor of dancing on roller skates 
at a large New York Rink, loudly 
proclaims that roller skating is see 
ond only to bowling in the affections 
of the American people and as such 
should be placed on the educational 
curriculum of the division. 

He is trying to gather members 
for a skating club stating that there 
are many fine skaters in the division 
and he has his eye fixed on the new 
collapsible stage at the Service Club 
for his rink, 
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In one hour's time you can tearm te 
write in 5 minutes what now requires 
half aw hour by longhand! 

At lectures, in the elastroom, in bus 
ness conferences, in court, over the ‘phone 
or radio . . . you can take down your 
notes as fast as you hear them... 
amazingly simple system ealled SHORT: 
SCRIPT—invented by A. Maerz, welk 
known author and researcher—lends ong 
to words—enables you to actually write is 
5 minutes what would require 30 minutes 
in longhand. 


NOT SHORTHAND! 


Shorthand takes months to master, i 
tedious, difficult. SHORTSCRIPT is @ 
simple system of abbreviating the A.B.C.’s 
Even a |2-year-old can learn the funda 
mentals in an hour. Here is a boon te 
men in the Army, Can you write the 
alphabet? Then you can write SHORT: 
SCRIPT. 


TRY 5 DAYS AT MY RISK! 


Send coupon below with check or money 
order for only $1.00 and I'll send you the 
complete course by return mail. If you 
don't find SHORTSCRIPT fascinating and 
easy to learn—simply return and I'll re 
fund your money. You take no risk .«s 
so ACT NOW! (Descriptive circular upos 
request). 


Improve your spare time while in the 
Army. Make yourself more efficient by 
learning SHORTSCRIPT. 


It will come in handy in taking down 
notes in your daily task and when you 
return to civilian life you will have added 
an accomplishment that will help you ie 
many ways. 

















l 
H. L. Lindquist, 

| Dept. 1-6, 2 W. 46th st. W. ¥. 0. | 

| Send complete SHORTSCRIPT | 
course on 5 days’ trial for which I 

1 enclose $1.00. If I am not de | 

| lighted you are to return my { 
money. 

| Name 0 1 

Address — 
City, State — 

| in 
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Haan Teaches 
‘Judo Course 


By TOM STREIT 
CAMP HAAN, Calif.—The Japs may be experts at ju jitsu but 
here at the Anti Aircraft Training Center American soldiers are 
learning a new and improved judo that has been developed to take 
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Trainees ‘try out their tricks in 







a general 


care of them in fast and deadly 


fashion. 





Lt. Leslie Lawrence and civilian 
instructor Robert W. Seeger started 
with judo and went on from there. 
They have taken judo and applied 
it to modern fighting. They teach 
the soldier how to take care of him- 
self against bayonet, bolo, machete, 
knife, or whatever the enemy uses. 

Seeger learned his ju jitsu while 
in Borneo. After the last war he 
began trying variations with knives, 
bolos, machetes and bayonets. When 
this war started he tried to interest 











melee. 





give it a try and he and Lieutenant 
Lawrence began working on _ it, 
They have developed a new and al- 
most fool-proof method of teaching 
judo bayonet drill, with the result 
that a soldier trained in it makes 
one trained with the normal bayonet 
drill look like a beginner. 

This new method of drill is based 
upon the precision, scientific balance 
and footwork of judo. It is precision 
fighting. It makes the soldier a very 





a 











deadly fighting instrument. It dif- 
fers from normal bayonet fighting 
(See HAAN, Page 10.) 


the War Department in his method 
of bayonet fighting. The AATC 
eons at Camp Haan decided to 


How to Take a Man With a Cutter 
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JUMP is part of toughening drill. 
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ROBERT W. Seeger (left) is one of the instructors. Brig. Gen. Dom 


Homer Case commands the AATC. The other two men are 


ready. 


Opponents face each other across a trench, bayonets 


Army Times representatives Streit and Barnes. 
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World Series. 





They’re in the Army Now 





The Guy Who Used to be First in Line to Buy Bleacher Seats for the 


—Courtesy Camp Livingston (La.) Communique. 














Different this Year 


GI Heroes Do Their Stuff 
In Louisiana Maneuvers 


MOBILE HEADQUARTERS, 
THIRD ARMY, SOMEWHERE IN 
LOUISIANA—Conduct of the 1943 
maneuvers differs markedly from 
that of past years. Instead of brief, 
two-or-three day problems, with rest 
periods in between, problems this 
year are continuous for several 
weeks. Emphasis is placed on the 
hardening of troops under field con- 
ditions more nearly approximating 
those of actual battle than those of 
previous years. 

Outstanding hero of the first phase 
of the fighting under the direction 
of Maj. Gen. Dan I. Sultan, was 
M/Sgt. Clarence M. Taylor, of the 
Red forces headquarters, who twice 
infiltrated Blue areas and telephoned 
reports of enemy positions and 
strengths to his own lines. 

-Did the Impossible 

Sergeant Taylor was sent out at 
dawn to report on enemy operations. 
He carried with him a field telephone 
and wire to establish his communi- 
cations. Reaching a small village 
where Blue troops were numerous, 
the sergeant concealed himself and 
his gysistant in an observation tower 
built by the Army to observe artil- 
lery fire. At this point, he had an 





haven was shelled by artillery and 
in order to keep up with the Red 
advance. 

From this vantage point he tele- 
phoned back detailed reports of en- 
emy dispositions and troop move- 
ments. Just before he began his re- 
port, an officer had informed Red 
headquarters that is was impossible 
to establish an observation post in 
the tower because of the presence 
of so many Blue troops. 

The intrepid non-com was again 
commended when umpires discovered 
him, several days later, in his Red 
jeep well back of the Blue lines, 
telephoning information of Blue 
movements to Red headquarters. He 
had sneaked through the lines in a 
single-handed reconnaissance which 
brought him to the rear position 
where he was able to see significant 
developments in the tactical situa- 
tion. 

No Desk Man 

He is a sergeant-major in the in- 
telligence section of the Red head- 
quarters, a job usually done at a 
desk—but Sergeant Taylor likes to 
travel. 

Commendation from high-ranking 
officers also came to Lt. Martin E. 





cers, men and vehicles of a Blue 
company, then fell upon a battalion 
command post and virtually wiped 
out its personnel in a surprise blow. 

Toward the end of the second week 
of maneuvers, excitement was caused 
when Lt. Charles W. Ryder Jr., son 
of the American general who cap- 
tured Algiers in the North African 
landings, underwent an emergency 
appendectomy in the field. The opera- 
tion took place at a motorized evacu- 
ation hospital a short distance from 
the front lines. 

The Blues turned the tables on 
the Reds when a battalion of Blue 
infantrymen appeared behind the 
Red lines and captured a battery of 
field artillery and inflicted heavy 
casualties on a nearby battalion. 

Patrol and reconnaissance planes 
were used extensively throughout 
the entire action by both sides but 
a clash of armored divisions came 
only toward the end of the second 
week when Blue light tanks attacked 
the Red left flank and ran into heavy 
tank destroyer action. Heavy casu- 
alties were suffered by both sides. 

Eight tanks in a Blue park were 
destroyed when Red “thug squads” 
sneaked in early in the day and at- 


extra mile of wire, in order to move| Boyer, His Red platoon ambushed| tacked with “sticky bombs” and 
his observation post forward if his| and captured a large number of offi-! “Molotov cocktails.” 
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AGF: 


The Week’s News of the Army Ground Forces 
Straight from Headquarters in Washington 


Sn nnn nn 


HEADQUARTERS, AGF — Inspec- 
tions at Fort Bragg, N. C., and Camp 
Butner in Durham, N. C., marked a 
trip taken by Lt. Gen. Lesley J. 
McNair, commanding general of the 
Army Ground Forces, during the past 
week, The trip was of two days dura- 
tion. 

General McNair was accompanied 
by Maj. Gen. Richard C. Moore, chief 
of the requirements section, and 
Brig. Gen. John M, Lentz, assistant 
ehief of staff, G-3. 





Stressing the need for carrying out 
energetic training schedules despite 
adverse weather conditions, General 
MeNair this week urged commanders 
of Army Ground Force units to take 
steps which will lower the incidence 
of common respiratory diseases. Con- 
trol of heating, ventilation of bar- 
racks, places of assembly and main- 
tenance of a high standard of mess 
sanitation and personal hygiene are 
cited by General McNair in the 
weekly directive as measures which 
will decrease the time lost by troops 
because of respiratory ailments. 





SECOND ARMY—Lt. Gen. Ben 
Lear, commanding general of the 
Second Army, has awarded Soldiers’ 
Medals to two members of an engi- 
meer general service regiment for 
“heroism and quick thinking” dis- 





played when they rescued a comrade 
from drowning in a ‘stream near 
Camp Campbell. 


Recipients of the medals are 2nd 
Lt. Murray G. Cordin and Pvt. Cleo 
T. Coleman, 

Fully clothed, Private Coleman 
jumped into the stream and dived 
several times before finally bringing 
the drowning man to the surface. 
He then started swimming toward 
the shore with the soldier. 

Lieutenant Cordin, seeing that Pri- 
vate Coleman was becoming exhaust- 
ed, jumped into the water fully 
clothed and assisted the private in 
towing the soldier to the shore. The 
incident occurred Dec. 28, 1942. 


General Lear also awarded a Sol- 
dier’s Medal to T/5 George K. John- 
ston, a member of a tank battalion 
at Fort Jackson, S. C. He was cred- 
ited with preventing the loss of many 
gallons of gasoline and a possible 
fire by placing his hands over a 
broken gasoline outlet pipe of a 
12,000-gallon gasoline storage tank. 
He received severe burns on his 
hands while stopping the flow of gas- 
oline until containers could be ob- 
tained. The incident occurred Dec. 
30, 1942, 





Major Fred E. Shepard, Rutgers 
University wrestling coach, former 
New Jersey assemblyman and attor- 





ney, has been named special services 
officer at Second Army headquarters 
in Memphis, Tenn. 





THIRD ARMY—While units of the 
Red and Blue forces of the Third 
Army, on maneuvers somewhere in 
Louisiana, had fought to a virtual 
stalemate during the past week, Maj. 
Gen. Daniel I. Sultan, maneuver di- 
rector, expressed himself as pleased 
“with the fine physical condition of 
the men and the spirit and enthusi- 
asm with which they are entering 
the maneuvers.” General Sultan ad- 
dressed senior commanders of Maj. 
Gen. R. B. Woodruff’s Red forces and 
Maj. Gen. Henry Terrell’s Blue forces 
during a brief lull in the maneuvers. 

“The months which the divisions 
spent in their home camps were well 
spent,” he said, “and the troops are 
ready for the rigorous, practical 
training which maneuvers will give 
them.” 

Criticizing road discipline, security 
and faulty communications, General 


Sultan stressed to the commanders | 


the necessity for a complete under- 
standing of maneuver problems by 
all ranks. He ordered that after each 


problem every of®cer and enlisted} 


man have an opportunity to partici- 
pate in a critical discussion of the 
problem, learning why certain things 


were done and how well they didjice officer of the 


them. 


FORT SILL, Okla.—Carpentry may 
| seem like a quiet occupation in the 
midst of an all-out war, but it means 
mass production of training aids for 
the men of the Replacement Center 
at Fort Sill in the new carpenter 
shop. 


The shop, dedicated to high-speed 
operation, has been in _ operation 
since Feb. 1 but is not as yet fully 
organized. In the course of its brief 
existence, however, 20 large tables 
were turned out in only one and one- 
half days with a working complement 
of only 14 enlisted men, all of whom 
are attached to the Replacement 
Center’s Service Battery. 


The new shop is under the direct 
control of Col. R C. Snyder, Center 
S4. The layout of the structure was 
supervised by Maj. K. R. Brown, 
assistant Utilities Officer, while Lt. 
J. F. Mayne is in command. 

A roomy building, the shop is 
equipped with all the necessary 
machinery, such as drill presses, jig- 


Carpenter Shop 
Aids Training 


saws, a DeWalt power saw, plan 


trade. It is possible to produce 

type of carpentry, electrical work 
and even plumbing within the new 
building. An added department of 
the shop is the sign-making depart. 
ment where indoor and outdoor 
signs and labels used in the Fort 
Sill 
duced. 


structed daily, and with a mult. 
sided purpose. All batteries in the 
Replacement Center use such equip. 
ment for instruction purposes and 
these aids are made identically so ag 
to provide consistency. In this fash. 
ion, the individual batteries obtain 
aids of superior workmanship and 
are relieved of responsibility for 
construction and the accompanying 
loss of time and manpower. 

“Keynote of the shop’s. work,” 
points out Major Brown, “is the 
effort to produce the best training 
aids in the entire Army.” 
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CAMP EDWARDS, Mass. — Pvt. 
David Poole, who traveled around 
the world twice before he was 12 
years old, remembers the Japanese 
as a “mysterious race” and their off- 
spring~sas children who preferred mil- 
itary drill to baseball. 

Poole is stationed here with the 
Third Signal Detachment. He spent 
much time between his second and 
twelfth birthdays living in the Orient 
and traveling to or from it. 

‘Commuted’ 

Poole says, “The best part of living 
in the Orient is in commuting. My 
father’s business kept him in Japan, 
and later in China, much of the time 
when I was a youngster. My mother 
was born in Japan of American par- 
ents and I was the only one of four 
children who was born in the United 
States, a brother and sister being 


Not a Wolf 
After All 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—It was a 
packed house at one of the Stewart 
movies. The picture was “Casablan- 
ca: 

The scene was a night club and a 
most voluptuous singer was giving 
forth with a love song. The audi- 
ence was silent, entranced. Sudden- 
ly a long, low howl split the air, con- 
tinuing until the beauteous singer 
had finished. A ripple of laughter 
spread over the audience. The 
good-looking singer had been too 
much for a lonesome soldier, 
thought the amused fans. 

A few minutes later, the same 
svelte singer flashed on the screen. 
Again the long, low howl. Again 
laughter. This time, however, alert 
movie attendants were seen hauling 
a nondescript mongrel dog out of 
the theatre. 

“He wasn’t wearing a uniform,” 
said one soldier, “but he certainly 
had a soldier’s sentiments.” 








Indian Wants Army 
To Run Affairs 


PHOENIX, Ariz.—Accusing the 
Government of mismanaging Indian 
affairs, Henry Chee Dodge, heredi- 
tary tribal chief of the Navajos, 
urges that the problems of his people 
be removed from civilian bureaus 
and given to the Army, “where they 
will be understood.” 

The 83-year-old chief, one of the 
first Indians to learn English, assert- 
ed that bureaucratic agents who reg- 
ulate life on the reservations have 
scant interest in his people’s wel- 
fare and are “interested only in 
checks with the right numbers on 
them.” 

On the four occasions the Army 
was sent to adjust Navajo problems, 
he asserted, they showed deep un- 
derstanding. 

Chee Dodge emphasized that he 
did not mean troops, in referring to 
the Army, “just officers who know 
how to handle our problems.” 








Soldiers Win Stamps 
‘For Lyrics to March 


CAMP KOHLER, Calif.Pfc. James 
O. Parker of Headquarters Company 
and Pvt. Mickey Fodor of Co. D, 5th 
Battalion, won $10 in War Stamps 
each for writing the winning new 
| lyrics for the "5ist Signal Battalion 
| March.” The contest was conducted 
by Capt. Raymond Raty, special serv- 
Western Signal 
Corps Replacement Training Center. 


Jap Kids Liked to Play 
War, Private Recalls 


-born in Kobe, Japan, and another 
| sister in Mukden, Manchukuo, which 
now is a Japanese puppet state. 
“In our commuting between this 
country and the Orient our family 
never traveled the same route. Some 





times we would cross the U. S. and- 


| then cross the Pacific and on the 
| trip back we would start at Shanghal, 
| China, thence to India and Egypt, 

board a ship at Alexandria which 
| carried us to Naples, Italy, journey 
|through Italy, Switzerland and 
| France, cross over to England, and 
| finally take the Atlantic sealanes to 
| the States. 


| “Many of my cihldhood memories 
are vague, but many of the scenes 
and events are unforgettable. At 
lone time I could express myself 
fairly well in Japanese language. I 
remember liking the sound of it. It 
has a musical quality and if spoken 
well, a pleasant and rythmical as- 
sonance. 
Went to American Schools 

“I attended American schools in 
Shanghai and Yokahama and also 
the International School. They were 
taught mostly by Americans and Ca- 
nadians and were quite like grade 
schools in this country. Although the 
sections of the cities in which we 
lived were separated into foreign set- 
tlements we came into contact with 
the Japanese children and even then 
the military attitude was being in- 
stilled in them, They would play sol- 
dier with more relish than we would 
play baseball. Their sham battles 
were carried on in dead earnest and 
almost to a point of viciousness. 

“There was always an air of mys- 
tery and secrecy about the Japanese, 
especially about their navy. We had 
a house which was situated on a hill 
across the bay from a naval station 
and yet were not able to observe the 
activity because their operations al- 
ways were shrouded in secrecy.” 


TONITE 


Croft 
Capers 


ANNUAL 


CAMP CROFT, S. C.—Camp Croft 
fire fighting equipment and two 
crews of men from its civilian per- 
sonnel came to the aid of Spartan- 
burg firemen in battling a $250,000 
blaze in a business section of the 
city. The fire was one of the most 
spectacular and costly in Spartan- 
burg’s history. . . Sunday religious 
services here in January drew & 
total attendance of 13,288 soldiers. 
Nearly 2,000 Crofters went to church 
during the week in that period... 
Capt. Asa E. Calvin succeeded Capt. 
Charles C. Schirmer, “veteran” Croft 
officer, as commander of the infantry 
center’s headquarters company. The 
latter was transferred to Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga... “Oscar,” the MP dog 
mascot here, who was accidentally 
struck and killed by a truck on the 
reservation, left $754 to the Dogs 
for Defense Fund in New York City. 
Picked up by the MPs when he was 
a puppy, Oscar’s funds were held in 
trust by the MPs who had volun- 
tarily contributed $13.79 to the dog 
for necessary inoculations for rabies 
and distemper. As a tribute to their 
canine-buddy, the soldier-police de 
cided to send the balance to the dog 
organization. . . Forty-eight officers 
were graduated from the camp's of- 
ficer pool school and were awarded 
diplomas for their work, which cov- 
ered study of various infantry tac 





tical subjects. 
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Hulen 
Highlights 


SUT TTT MILILAMLALU LAWALL LALLA 
By PFC. RAY FULLER 


CAMP HULEN, Tex.—Fifty Nava- 
jo “Indian braves arrived recently 
with their chief, Pvt. Raymond Yel- 
lowhorse, who is their only inter- 


preter. The chief has some 5000 
braves still left at the Gallup, N. 
Mex., reservation, too. What we 
can’t figure out is what will Private 
Yellowhorse do if one of his braves 
becomes a sergeant before he does? 
. . . Amid a crowded President's 
Birthday service club dance wise- 
cracking, glib-tongued Pvt. “Brook- 
lyn” Vaughan of the town of that 
name corraled two little Texas girls. 
Cool cokes was his lure and he 
proudly boasted to them that he 
knew the “Dodgers” well enough to 
say hello to him... Nothing gets by 
a sentry. In one large itrrining 


a 





















































area a guard halted a shadowy fig- 
ure who, in turn, challenged the 
guard. The rival sentries, suspicious 
as all get-out when they spied’ guns 
in the other’s hands, glared fiercély 
at each other and simultaneously 
called their respective corporals of 
the guard, who finally decided to call 
































\it a draw ... Blanche Jones, dra- 
| matic actress who hails from Los 
| Angeles (hard “g”), Calif., has taken 
|over as recreation director at the 
—— , area ea ‘ PES BRE local USO. Maj. John E. Blaine, 
camp provost marshal, has instituted 
ON THIS SNOW-COVERED POST, somewhere in Alaska, dogteams perform iasks in country impassable by other forms of |, a idea of having all his MP's 
_ locomotion. Shown here are three of the dogteams with their drivers about to start on a trip carrying food to snowbound go through the American Red Cross 
— Infantry units. The teams are maintained by the Quartermaster Corps. standard first aid course. The idea 
si — is to have them so trained they can 
this save lives in an emergency, apply 
imily BUNUN neve | tourniquets, know pressure points, 
= | ? * etc. Sort of to let them know what 
and: Fort | to do with the guys they knock down 
: am ank You Girls (72%: 
ghal, e Chief Hostess Dorothy Blanton 
sypt, Sillables held a baby contest at the Service 
hich ae Club recently. The three judge 
rn : . i 
onl B11 Must wd 45 ave G ine | ane Fane, ge omy — ia 
= By Sgt. JOHN GRUENBERG found themselves in a — te 
s to FORT SILL, Okla—Income tax finally choosing three winners from 
headaches will be at a minimum for By Pvt. James Brugger The Grant operators, all of whom| people who slam the receiver down|the 11 diapered contestants. . . 
ories soldiers taking their basic training CAMP GRANT, Ill.—A phone rings | had telephone experience before com-| when they are told the line they| A beauty contest run by the post 
enes at the Field Artillery Replacement | and somebody answers. Or some one|ing here, are thoroughly familiar| want is busy. “It hurts our ears,”| laundry with its 140 civilian girl- 
At | Training Center of Fort Sill—an In-| picks up the receiver and asks for| with Army terminology and organiz-| they complained. Telephone oper-| workers (wives and sweethearts of 
yself come Tax Office has been “established | a number. A telephone conversation| ation. Most of them know by heart| ators, who work in two four-hour | soldiers on the post) as judges found 
re. I here for the men’s convenience. goes on. the numbers of virtually all the] spells, with a 15-minute rest period | the three prize-winners coming from 
t. It Lt. Eric H. Paige, former New York It happens between 15 and 20|camp extensions, numbering nearly| breaking each spell, “change ears” |Texas—and most of the contestants 
oken City tax accountant, is in charge of | thousand times a day at Camp Grant, | 400. every two hours, shifting the ear-| were from Michigan, Iowa, Arkansas 
as- the office, along with a representa-| as the involved business of running Queries Confusing piece from one side of the head to| and Ohio. . . Incidentally the girls 
tive of the Collector of Internal Reve- | an Army post goes endlessly on. Strange requests come to the| the other. at the laundry have their own “ten- 
nue at Oklahoma City. Men can pay| Charged with keeping these thou-| switchboard, and the girls are some- War Brings Change minute break” system. Every day at 
s in taxes right here on the Post. The| sands of phone calls moving in or-| times required to use great ingenuity| Besides making all of them work} 10 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. a tinkling bell 
also office is open daily and will also be | der are the 14 girls whom this story| to fill them. For instance, there was| twice as hard as ever, the war has| chimes and they stop for a break, 
vere open three nights each week until] | concerns—the Camp switchboard op-| the girl who had seen a show pre-| had another effect on telephone op-| gurgling cokes or powdering their 
Cas March 15. erators who say “Thank you” quicker| sented by a number of Camp Grant] erators. Before Pearl Harbor, when | noses... The all-Camp Hulen basket- 
rade than the ordinary person can say| soldiers. She called the camp and| spelling out a word, they always said | ball team has finally been organized 
the OUNCE OF PREVENTION “Jack Robinson.” asked the operator to get “that tall,| “v as in Victor.’ Now they say “v|and this month marks “the begin- 
we In order to safeguard military in- Handle 300 Per Hour good-looking soldier who was in the| as in Victory.” ning of the end” for all other Texas 
set- formation, all cameras and photo- show the other night.” The first thing a new operator| college and service team fives. . . 
vith ‘graphic equipment in the possession | _ Seated on their stools at the Signal} When the operator reminded her| learns is “how to count.” She finds | S/Sgt. Walter Sanders of Btry. A, 
then of Replacement Center personne! | Office switchboard, the telephone | that there are many tall, good-look-| out that the telephone operator’s| 630th Bn. is as red as the piping 
in- will be registered before March 1. girls watch for lights, pull cords,| jing soldiers at Camp Grant, the girl| digits run like this: “Wun, too,| on his overseas cap. Having been in 
sole A special office has been set up for push keys, look up numbers, soothe protested that this particular one] th-ree, fo-wer, fi-iv, six, sev-ven, ate,| two mine cave-ins in Pennsylvania, 
nuld the registration of such equipment | !tate customers and keep up & con-| was “the tallest and best-looking of| ni-yen.” If you don’t believe it, lis-| suffering broken legs and ribs with- 
tles and permission to use cameras for | 8tant flow of honeyed “Thank you's.”| them all.” ten closely the next time you hear|out so much as flinching once, he 
and one year is granted with registration | During the busy hours of the day an| “we had to let it go at that,”| one of them repeat a number. sustained a slight cut on his finger 
and approval. operator handles between 250 and|siched the operator. “Another one| After listing some of the things|during recent maneuvers—and 
nys- 300 calls an hour. almost as bad was the girl who| that make an operator’s life miser-| promptly fainted away in front of 
ese, CRYSTAL BALL Despite the strain, they keep rela-| called and simply asked for Joe. She| able, the Camp Grant switchboard | all his men... Headquarters Detach- 
had When Cpl. Rex Peters, Replace- tively free from “nerves” and sel-| said she had met him downtown the| girls agreed that telephone users on| ment men have been issued special 
hill ment Center soldier who hails from |@0™ lose their tempers. At least,/ night before and couldn’t understand| this post are the “best we've ever| guns and are undergoing specialized 
tion DeWitt, Iowa, went home on fur- they seldom let the telephone user! why we couldn’t locate him.” held a line for.” They said most of|training as “camp guards.” They 
the lough, he was greeted with this far- know it if they do. Courtesy is the} Most annoying to telephone oper-| their customers are considerate in| call themselves the “Junior Com- 
al- seeing Easter breakfast menu: first commandment of the efficient ators, according to themselves, are| using the service. ~ mandos.” 
Fried horse meat, dried eggs (di- ——— operator while she is “on 
e board. 
Mm ee from lend-lease), coffee (bring Many are the headaches that] ¢ e e » 
r own), sugar (bring your own), hoard girl t 
and butter (bring your own). might tempt the switchboard girl to 1¢ or in ers O e u 
After breakfast, the menu calls | mdulge in a tantrum. Especially at 
for the gathering to unite in sing- no Ry aR ge A prethgel vag 
oy ine oom we Se Pay certain to ask for such and such a} CAMP COOKE, Calif—The Victory , Mattson himself has an excellent bar-| radio stations. 
- “battle lion” or a soldier who is in| Singers, a soldier chorus of the “Vic-|itone voice which began attracting} Sergeant Mattson had planned to 
— this or that “pontoon.” tory Division,” has been rehearsing | attention when he won several prizes| gg East to study for light opera, 
roft Postage Sales Up for its first appearance before the|in high school. That was in his| oratorio, and radio singing. The war 
two D a. ‘I KP P division Feb. 21, under the pn gm _~ ~~ y= Pm 4 interrupted his plans, but not his 
er- of Sgt. Richard V. Mattson and the|he later directed the Baptist Church | jnterest in singing. 
an- esptte Free Mai ro sponsorship of Maj. Harold A.j| choir. Another yews Victory Stneers 
FORT KNOX, Ky.—The sale of CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Twen- | Schulz, a See iall H at ek — .. | with wide experience is T/5 Merion 
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TEN brigadier generals, 28 colonels and 20 other officers from SOS headquarters conferred 
last week at Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md., on problems arising from the streamlined train- 
ing program. Among those who saw ‘Ordnance Joe’ (in basic training at the Ordnance Re- 


placement Training Center) perform during the 3-day conference were these officers. 


All 


brigadier generals representing various departments in the Services of Supply, they are, left 


to right, front row—C. R. Heubner, who opened and directed the conference; A. H. 


Waitt, 


H. R. Kutz, and C. L. Sturdevant. Back row, F. C. Meade, Julian S. Hatcher, W. L. Weible, 
R. B. Lovett and H. C. Holdridge. 





Gremlins Are Angels 


LilFoxes Plaguelnfantrymen 


CAMP WOLTERS, Tex.—The Air 
Force has its Gremlins, and now the 
Infantry has its Li’l Foxes! 

Thanks to the Camp Wolters Long- 
horn, newspaper of this Infantry re- 
placement training center, the Li'l 
Foxes — Foxicanis Americanus 
Minutus in the language of science 
—at last have been exposed as the 
scourge of the Infantry. 

They live, naturally enough, in fox- 
holes, plague the mudeating Infantry- 
man in all his work. They are devil- 
ish little creatures. Wily and cun- 
ning, and they grow and prosper only 
where Infantry soldiers are stationed. 

Unmasked in the February 4 issue 
of the Camp Wolters Longhorn, the 
Li’l Foxes are depicted by T/5 
Clarence H. (“Casey”) Koester, The 
Longhorn’s staff artist, as they 
badger and bedevil a_ bewildered 
rifleman, “Pvt. K. P. Always.” 

In Corporal Koester’s sketch, one 
of the mischievous tribe is shown 
gleefully plugging up the barrel of 
Pvt. K. P.’s rifle while others buff 
the blackening off his sight, bang 
away at K. P.’s thumb to make him 
grip the rifle when he shouldn't, 
upset his sight-setting by swinging 
on the sight leaf, and loosen his sling 
with a big stick. 

The Li'l Foxes are to be found in 
many other devilish undertakings as 
well. Often they’ll be detected plugg- 
ing up rifle bores, rubbing sandpaper 
across freshly shined shoes, turning 
up fires under cooking chow so as 
to scorch it, hanging on to the feet 
of marching Mudeaters, and tying 
lead onto full field packs to make 
them heavier. 

Corporal Koester and the ‘“Scien- 
terrific Research Bureau” of the 
Camp Wolters Longhorn have seen 
to it, however, that the Foxes no 
longer will escape unnoticed. They 



































—Drawing by T/5 Clarence Koester 


have evaded the glare of publicity 
for the last time and now, in a 
series of drawing and feature stories 
to appear regularly in the Camp 
Wolters Longhorn, will be shown for 
what they are—a malicious, out-for- 
no-good, constant source of annoy- 
ance to Uncle Sam’s fighting Infantry- 
man, ; 

In its initial expose , the Camp 
Wolters Longhorn, publishing the 
findings of its Scienterrific Research 
Bureau, issues a warning to all sol- 





diers as to the nature of the dirty 
work of which these  parasitical 
phenomena are capable. 

“Like all parasites,” 
Camp Wolters Longhorn, their 
presence results in a very serious 
disease, which in this case is known 
as ‘Malady Yardbirditis’. Individuals 
suffering from this disease are com- 
monly classified as ‘Yardbirds’. 

“Our word of caution to you: Don’t 
suffer from ‘Malady Yardbirditis’! 
BEWARE OF THE LI'L FOXES!” 


intones the 





Haan Teaches Improved Judo 


(Continued From Page 7.) 
in that at all times the soldier is 
in a position to handle any attack 
that can be made on him. Variations 
of the bayonet drill teach him how 
to protect himself against any of 
the weapons he may run up against. 
And it teaches them how to protect 
themselves even if they are bare- 
handed. 
Train Instructors 

After spending considerable time 
working out all the bugs Lieutenant 
Lawrence and Mr. Seeger started 
the training program with one of- 
ficer and from two to four. enlisted 
men from each unit of the Anti- 
Aircraft Training Center. These men 
were first given a course of exercises 
designed to loosen them up and to 
teach them footwork. From there 
they were taught the elementary 
holds, where the most effective blows 
should be delivered. From there 
they went into knife work. 


Here they learned how to disarm 
the enemy no matter what weapon 
he used. And when they disarmed a 
man he was also either dead or not 
interested in any further action. 
This improved judo they teach is a 
quick, easy scientific method of com- 
mitting mayhem. It is so simple to 
teach it is almost foolproof. 

The next step is bayonet training. 





Here a new bayonet “dummy has 
been invented. It is manually con- 
trolled. When the soldier has learned 
to properly attack it he is ready for 
anything that he may ever run up 
against for if he doesn’t make the 
correct parries, and use the proper 
footwork the dummy gets him. This 
dummy is well equipped to defend 
himself. The soldier has to be good 
to lick the dummy. The dummy defi- 
nitely fights back, as a good many 
soldiers have learned to _ their 
sorrow. 
Use Simple Method 

When these first students from 
each unit have completed the course 
they know how to disarm an enemy 
with a single quick movement. 

According to Lieutenant Lawrence, 
this method of judo can be effective- 
ly taught in 20 hours of training. 
The course is enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the men. In fact, they are 
so enthusiastic that they have to be 
cautioned to avoid injuries. 

When this class was first started 
rifles were used in the training but 
after 20 or 30 had been badly dam- 
aged a dummy rifle was developed 
for training purposes. This rifle 
made from pipe and lumber costs 
approximately 63 cents. 

Lieutenant Lawrence and Mr. 
Seeger have trained two other of- 





ficers to act as assistants. With these 
officers, Lts. Dennis Cavanaugh and 
Richard Bate, they are training more 
than a battery of men to be quali- 
fied to act in their turn as teacher 
in their respective units. 

This new bayonet drill is as sup- 
erior to the old as the P-38 is to the 
old “Hisso.” At first, the men are a 
little apprehensive, but it isn’t long 
until they become sure of themselves 
and are ready to take on their 


weight in wildcats. A soldier trained 
in the old bayonet drill would have 
no chance with them. 


‘Let's Blow, Joe 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—An ex- 
asperated non-com was vociferous- 
ly bawling out a group of soldiers 
who had won his displeasure. 

Loud and long and healthily he 
lectured them on the necessity to 
toughen up, to be men, to be sol- 
diers, to get hard. He ended the 
peroration with the scathing de- 
nunciation that they were a “bunch 
of sissies.” The formation was dis- 
missed. 

“Okay, fellows, let’s go to the 
powder room!” quoth one die-hard. 


Flice in the armed forces. 
-|} will be certified upon request to 


Schooling 


The War and Navy Departments 
announced this week that they are 
preparing tests to assess the educa- 
tional growth of military and naval 
personnel during the period of serv- 
Results 


schools and colleges for their evalua- 
tion of the educational achievement 
represented by the test scores, 

Propsed by the United States 
Armed Forces Institute Advisory 
Committee and indorsed by the 
American Council on Education, the 
plan has been approved by numbers 
of regional and national accrediting 
associations. It is expected that this 
testing program will help the serv- 
icemen, upon return to civil life, to 
obtain academic credit for educa- 
tional growth in service, This applies 
also to the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps, the Women’s Reserve Units 
of the United States Naval Reserve, 
the United States Coast Guard Re- 
serve, and the United States Marine 
Corps Reserve. 

The tests to measure this educa- 


Soldiers May Have 


Exams Showin 


Army Will Help Men Later 




















Tested 


Improvement jy 


tional growth will be administ 


high school level will consist of 
prehensive objective examinatio; 
each of five major fields of 
tional development: correctness 
effectiveness of expression, ability 
interpret reading materials in 
social studies, or in the natural 
sciences, or in literature, and gener] 
mathematical ability. 

A similar but more difficult 
of tests will be provided for the 
college level. Standards for the test 
will be established by their try.oy 
with groups of high school seniors 
and college freshmen.  Separaty 
standards will be fixed for schoo 
in different geographical regions and 
for schools of different types and 
sizes. 

The examination staff for thy 
United States Armed Forces Institut, 
will prepare the examinations 
through the offices of Brig. Gen, 
Frederick H. Osborn, director of the 
Special Service Division. 














Men Enticed 


CAMP POLK, La.—The old Army 
question, “what to do with a man 
when you can’t do anything with 
him” has been answered by one of 
the Eleventh Armored Division’s 
more diplomatic commanders. 

Soldiers returning from “sick call” 
with the disconcerting tag, “light 
duty” or “confined to area” have 
long been a puzzle to the officers 
attempting to figure where to place 
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Atterbury 
Antics 


CUMULUS 


CAMP ATTERBURY, Ind.—A lieu- 
tenant-colonel at 29, Charles L. Simp- 
son, commander of the 783rd ord- 
nance company, is the youngest col- 
onel at Atterbury—and one of the 
youngest in the Army. The son of 
Brig. Gen. Bethel W. Simpson, Col- 
onel Simpson graduated from West 
Point in 1936. Before coming to the 
83rd last summer, he served under 
his father at the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md. 


—_———— 


He used to write publicity for 
Simone Simon and Lawrence Tib- 
bett, but now he’s an Army clerk. 
That’s the story of Sgt. Joseph Far- 
ber of the 330th regimental head- 
quarters, former press agent for 
Hollywood and Broadway stars. 

Sergeant Farber has been in kha- 
ki about two years now—he was at 
the Cavalry Replacement Center at 
Fort Riley, Kans., for 17 months 
before coming to Atterbury. But 
he still finds time to do some crea- 
tive writing. He has written an 
infantry marching song—words and 
music—and has contributed articles 
to the Cavalry Journal. He’s busy 
now on his impressions of the In- 
fantry. 





He may be 44 and a veteran of two 
years with the AEF in the first 
World War, but Pfc. Randall J. Coch- 
ran of the 324th Field Artillery can 
still take the obstacle course with 
the best of them, and he hopes to get 
a chance to back and finish the job 
he started in 1917 and '18. He was a 
member of the First Division that 
formed part of the second convoy to 
France. He saw action in five major 
offensives, was wounded twice and 
was cited for gallantry. The list of 
battles in which he_ participated 
sounds like a review of the AEF in 
action—Cantigny, Aisne, Marne, St. 
Mihiel and Meuse Argonne. 

Then he was with the Army of oc- 
cupation until August of '19. He re- 
enlisted, coming to Atterbury last 
fall. 





Pfc. Thomas C. Lewis of Com- 
pany C, 331st Infantry, boasts that 
he has the largest letter at Atter- 
bury. His massive epistle meas- 
ures three feet long and six feet 
wide. It was written by his wife, 
Mabel in longhand. It took the sol- 
dier an hour to read. How long to 
write, he isn’t sure. 

“But,” says Private Lewis, “it’s 
nice to know your wife is home at 


nights working on something like 
that.” 





After Being on Sick Call 














Back to Duty 


these individuals. The solution 
been found by one unit of the d 
sion’s reconnaissance battalion, 
mutaneously providing an additio 
job classification clue, + 


Returning from the dispensary, 
each soldier with minor ailments ig 
quizzed as to what job he likes best 
to do. If he’s mechanically inclined 
he is sent to the maintenance shops 
He doesn’t have to work if he does 
want to. He just sits around, asky 
questions and looks. 

Invariably, according to officers of 
the reconnaissance battalion, Private 
Jones isn’t nearly as sick as he 
thought he was and it wasn’t long 
before he’s doing odd jobs and fi 
requesting assignment in his new- 
found job of his choice. 

Doing away with much of the 
“bunk” fatigue usually associated 
with men returning from “sick call,” 
the system also aids men in finding 
their proper niche in their outfit, 
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With Sgt. Jim Kluttz 

FORT EUSTIS, Va.—The 8th Bat- 
talion comes up with this week's 
| gem. The other night Set. P. §, 
; Chandler and Lt. Marvin Kraft were 
| taking inventory in one of the mess 
|halls and their labor kept them until 
| the wee hours of the morning. A 
| couple of men, coming in rather late, 
|saw the lights on and thought that 
early chow was being served. And 
| being a bit on the hungry side, they 
charged into the mess hall. Only to 
|come out faster than they went in 
when the sergeant got them straight 
|ened out in no uncertain terms! f tant 

The mail orderly in Battery A, 
13th Battalion, certainly has been 
| having plenty of trouble lately. Two 
of the trainees have names that are 
so nearly identical that it’s far from 
being funny. One is Pvt. John De 
Benedetto and the other is Pvt. John 
DeBenedetta, But the mail orderly 
has finally solved the situation by 
pooling all the letters under those 
names and letting the two men fight 
over them after the other epistles 
have been distributed. 

Battery B of the 14th Battalion 
has Pvts. B. Engstrom and E. Eng- 
strom. To avoid further confusion, 
one of them has been tagged 
“Swede.” Battery D, of the 15th 
Battalion, sports two sets of twins 
among its group of trainees. Pvts. 
Damon and Pytheus Ford are re 
ported to be as much alike as two 
peas in a pod. While Pvts. L. V. 
and James Golden are not quite s0 
|similar in appearance. Al] four be- 
long to the same platoon and sleep ’ 
}on the same floor of their barrack. 
| Sgt. Sylvester Lombardi of 6th 
| Battalion headquarters believes in 
| having only the barest of necessities. 
Take, for instance, his radio. Cever 
less, it has been cut down to a meré 
|six square inches, and operates on 
only one tube, according to the 
grapevine. Cpl. Wilbert Julius, of 
|Battery C, 9th Battalion, has been 
|down in the dumps lately. A slight 
slip of the razor forced removal of 
a mustache that has graced his upper 
lip for lo these seven years, 
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By Sgt. A. J. Abruzzo, Tops Father 


Armored Force, Fort Knox, Ky.| CAMP, CROWDER, Mo.—Pte. 
James Swain, 21, is higher than 


his father, Pfc. James O. Swain, 
IT DOESN'T SEEM reasons B @, you might say. 

THAT THEY CAN SWIPE THE STUFI The son sleeps in the upper sec- 
RIGHT FROM UNDER OuR scunoza, | tion and the father in the lower 
AND SMUGGLE IT OUT OF THE CITY 

























y SOME FASCIST RACKETEER 1S 
FING HIS SLACKS WITH JINGLE 
METAL BY SELLING OUR SUPPLIES TO HER JUNIOR GESTAPO... SHE 
THE OTHER SIDE SPIES, HE LISTENS, THERE'S 
Pes anf . Ja AN AIR RAID, AND PRESTO.. 

, oa OUR CUBBORD 1S BARE 


HIS EARS ARE TUNED TO THE 
RIGHT JIVE BY A GYPSY AND 


COVER THOSE BOxKES QUICKLY, 









section of the same double-deck 
bed in Company D of the 804th 
Signal Training Regiment here. 
ARMY PARACHUTES are in- 
spected every 10 days. 















ZIPPO owners de 
not mislay flinte, 
Tuck-in an extra 
supply under the 
cotton at the bot- 
tom of sour ZIP- 
PO—ready for in 
stant replacement 























THE HEAD MANS TECHNIQUE 
MUST BE PRETTY UP TO DATE 
ESPECIALLY IN THIS AGE OF 
STREAMLINED ARMORED WARFARE 


USE TO SHOW THE THEY SEEM 
VILLIAN SMUGGLING “CORNY NOW. 
HIS WARES BY CAMEL 


m/ THE OLD HORSE x WOULD 









Long Lasting FLINTS 
4 for 10¢ 


ZIPPO FLINTS are 
extra hard — extra 
long lasting. They 
fit most any ligh- 
ter. Each flint will 
give you a quick, 
sure-light spark 
every time. 

ZIPPO FLINTS can 
be purchased at any 
canteen, post ex- 
change or _ ships 























Makers a stores—be sure you 

the famous et the original 

ZIPPO IPPO flints—the 

Windproot cost no more an 

Lighters serve you well, 
or ‘ 

tm: imi | that said absences be-filled in, or|PPO MFG. CO., Dept. 11, Bradford, Pa. 
« the The covered, or said you-know-what sur- 
sociated rounded with appropriate enclosure. 

” * * 
eal The Army Press rounded with appro aes 
finding eo ladasecieeialaetheriiaieieaadiiacin — 
utfi 
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| ‘ 
Newest overseas paper to reach war.’ Chorused the other tdam— | 
this desk is News Bulletin, a hand-| Winston Churchill, President | For Your Company Rec Hall— 
some little four-page sheet carrying Roosevelt and invincible Stalin (no 
Aw, come on now, you can do bet. | nO dateline but which we deduce is fools they)— ‘Oh, yeah!’ ° 
ter than that. Get eight out of 10 and | Published in Australia. In it, Pfe.| ESQUIRE: “Why, Major, what cold | This Table Complete for $275.00 
will recommend you peronally for| Jim Levy undertakes to write @ di-| hands you have!” (Long, low whis- | 
! ocs. gest of digest of digests for soldiers| tle) 


mn 1, Directly responsible under the ole A — the current news. ay pine png Bnnont be ene i 
Secretary of War for the procure- rh e is really a home-loving wife and | 
TIME MAGAZINE: mother. She prepares a lunch pail 


ment of munitions for the Army is: Last week, as 





fe backwards reeled the ear-frozen aioe tae 

rh. A. The Undersecretary of War. German Army, said rat-faced, mous- eee eee paver gage 

P. Ss. B. The Assistant Secretary of tached Adolf Hitler: ‘We will never solid sliver washtub. Like nest 
‘t were — War. retreat. We will never lose the Hollywood stars, her life off the| 
e mes C. Commanding General, Serv- screen is much like yours and 
m until fies of Supply. SGGG, CARD crrciecscsrcoss German soldiers mine.. She does not drink, smoke, 
Ing. A : oe have been killed, captured or per- or go to night clubs. Few people 
er late, & The militia is— manently crippled so far in this war. believe this. Do you? 


it that F A. All male citizens. 400,000 800,000 2,000,000 | TRUE OONFESSIONS: Title: 1 











|. And B. All able-bodied male citizens , ; iy : 
e, they — between the ages of 18 and 45. a amenaned . @ @ enmened jee = me “ot oy = 
nly to C. The National Guard. 8 U.S had \ Suen ewan the Gun Tauaes” Whe 
. The U. S. has had six war presi- . E 9 

ralgbt & By Army regulations every in-| dents. Name five. said it is a fate worse than death? It’s Thoroughly Modern, Fully Guaranteed, 
ms! f‘antry office must own a watch, seven 2s STARTLING DETECTIVE: He M GC R ° Olive G 
ery A, & jewel or better. 9. Like many leaders in this war,| crushed me against him—his rough eets Government Requirements, Ulive Green 
| been True False Napoleon was a general who refused| hands pawing me. As he tried to : ‘ 
Py edie to remain miles behind the battle} kiss me I could smell the liquor on Pebble Finish, Doweled Slate Bed, Blind Rails. 
at are F 4 What's wrong with this story?| lines. Proof of this is to found inthe| his breath. I could stand it no 
ay A Nazi submarine was captured in| fact that he had .............0 horses shot wat aan t amaked tae een onl 

n D@ § the Guif of Mexico last week when| out from under him. , ’ g P ; . : 
. John F the U. s, ‘Snes intwennied he fol- ue 3 5 9 a all os ballets tate hie boty. Best déuble-quick cushions, high-grade rubber back bed 
rderly F Io “i ow, as I sit in my cell awaiting . : . 

on by — German-language radio mes Pe, es sentenes, 2 reales how wrene | cloth. Highest grade leather pocket equipment and 
= “SOS (dot dot dot, dash dash dash,| 10. Tanks are so named because—| W8S- i bullets would have been leather trim. 
a. dot dot dot). We are trapped on the A. In World War I when the enough. ee | 

om ocean floor, 30 feet down. Our bat-| British introduced them, even the Vol. 1. Na 1 of the Camp White| HERE’S OUR RENTAL PURCHASE 

teries are exhausted. Please send| workmen who built them didn’t Oh 2 . P PLAN: Order the table now. Set it up Included FREE with 








ttalion ” " a has made its appearance at Medford, pee : ‘ 
Ene help. know what they were working on. Ore. Published every Friday, and | and play on it for 30 days. Then pay + oo —— are: 
rusion me The Germans have abandoned | They thought the machines were to nameless as yet, its editer is Set. | $25 per month each month for eleven a oe + ae sae 
’ y ’ ‘ = “7 . *f akelite ue alt, 
‘ragged spay ~ Morse Code and no be used in _ — as ——s Kenneth H. Glascott. months. Or if your budget will stand po gen My BB, 
15th er use SOS as the distress call. | water and they called them “tanks . * it, we'll allow you a discount of 2 per yt ft ~~ 
twins R. SOS is not three —_ — = —s a teeee t ines PEEK-A-B0O cent if the — — is = — ot Ghee potete 
Pvts. th wo ane hese Gets, Sut "th 4 ion at A oh » “te anf When At Camp Kilmer, N. J., many} 30 days from ate o — ve ‘fl and bumpers at- 
re re a dashes, three dots and three tion o the Frenc nque. | women are employed as clerks. One | either plan, you pay not ing un tached, 1 triangle, 1 
s two nes. the French first saw German tanks of them, signing herself ‘Unsuspect- | you've had a chance to try out the bottle and shake balls, 
= C. A submarine cannot send or on the Western Front they called ing Victim’, wrote a complaint to the | table! The price of $275 is F. O. B., 1 bridge, 1 rubberized 
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United Nations 


LONDON—A United Nations Olym- 
pic Games, in which the contestants 
will be fighting men of all countries 
now engaged in the war with the} 
Axis from this sector of the world} 
front is being planned for the spring 
and summer, it was learned this | 
week. } 

The project is strictly contingent | 
on Allied military needs which, con- | 
ceivably, may have it impossible or 
cut down its scope. But, as the mat- 
ter stands at present, preliminary 
meetings have been held, others will 
bé held and at least one sponsor ex- | 
pressed confidence that the compe- 
tition would take place. 

Games Spread Out 

For obvious reasons, no attempt) 
will be made to have all the events | 
at the same time or the same place. 
The idea is to spread the games, | 
meets and matches over several 
weeks in many parts of the British | 
Isles. 

The sports tentatively listed are 
boxing, swimming, basketball, base- | 
ball, softball, wrestling, volley ball, | 
marksmanship and soccer. The last-| 
named, which the British call foot- 
ball, has already been organized on 
an interallied basis and play for a 
special cup will begin next month. 
The Yanks, who, frankly, are given 
little chance to win against the more 
experienced Europeans, have drawn 
a bye in the first round and will meet 
the winner of the British-Polish 
game late in March. 

The problem of equipment and fa- 
cilities will probably make impossible 
any major competition in track and 
field events. 

Little Nations Like Idea 

But conversations with members 
of the British Olympic Association 
will continue and, although the larg- 
est entries naturally will come from 
the British Dominion and United 
States forces, the smaller nations 
are understood to be solidly behind 
the proposal. 

There have been isolated inter- 
allied events so far, notably boxing 
and swimming, but those in charg¢@ 
of the Americans’ physical training 
program have naturally preferred to 
concentrate on “intramural” sports 
so as to send only seasoned contest- 
ants against the Allies. 

It is naturally believed that men 
in the camps will train harder and 
participate on a wider scale if they 
can look forward to international 
finals. One factor unquestionably 
limiting possible American successes 
is the restriction of competition to 
enlisted men. There are highly 
skilled college athletes with the 
American forces here, but they are 
mostly commissioned officers. 


Winter Sports 
At Stewart 


STEWART FIELD, N. Y.—Soldiers 
here are enjoying their favorite win- 
ter sports of ice skating, hockey, 
skiing, and bob sledding. Through 
the efforts of the Special Service sec- 
tion an ice skating rink 100 x 2530 
feet with a 10-inch wooden wall sur- 
rounding, was built next to the 
motor transportation parking area. 
Two hockey goal cages were secured 
and a workmen’s shack (15 x 20) 
complete with several benches and a 
pot stove for heating was borrowed. 
An ice hockey league will be formed 
with a team representing each 
squadron. 

At night the lights from eight 35- 
foot poles which light up the trans- 
portation area also illuminate the 
ice skating rink. 

The Special Service office has se- 
cured ice skates, hockey sticks, pucks, 
skis, and bob sleds, and has made 
them available to the men on their 
free time. Construction of a bob 
sled and ski run is being considered. 








Steak at Stake 
In Cage Game 


CAMP COOKE, Calif.—There’s a 
steak at stake when the “Victory 
Division” basketball team takes on 
its final opponent from the Los An- 
geles Metropolitan AAU League Feb. 
27 at the Camp Cooke Sports Arena. 

Dudley Ehumway, AAU League 
president, has promised the Victory- 
men a steak dinner if they beat the 
league-leading Trojan Jayvees on 
that date. 

Since the Jayvee team is ranked 
close to the University of Southern 
California varsity in West Coast 
basketball, the “Victory Division’s” 
prospects are not too bright. In 
their first five encounters with AAU 
teams the soldiers defeated only one, 


the Mexican All-Stars, but their 
quintet is better than the record 
indicates. Three of the teams beat 


them by margins of only two or 


three points. 





ARMY IS substituting cotton-filled 
comforters for woolen blankets 





vhere ever possible. 


Olympics Seen 





THE POSE is kinda corny but the team has what it takes. These are the Camp Grant, IIl., 
Warriors, which the experts say are the best Army cagers in the country. Out of more than 


25 games the 
left to right: 


have lost only one. Their string of consecutive wins is up over 22. They are 
rnest Herbrechfsmeier, Tony Zawlocki, George Hesik, Harley Graf, Stan Szukala, 


Ed Kotlarczyk, Mickey Rottner (at the point of the V), Clarence Skrodzki, Andy Skurski, 


George Hogan, Don Blanken, Ray Adams and Joe Frivaldsky. 


Signal Corps Photo. 





Fistic Champs at Riley 


CRTC, FORT RILEY, Kans.—Before 
10,000 fight fans, the largest crowd 
to witness the finals of the eight- 
year-old Golden Gloves Tournament 
in Kansas City, Mo., Pfc. Tony An- 
cona and Pvt. Willis Applegate, both 
of the CRTC, slugged their way to 
championship crowns after overcom- 
ing stiff competition through the pre- 
liminaries. 


Ancona, a fast-hitting, sure-footed 
boxer from the replacement center, 
met Adam Shank, the Fort Leonard 
Wood hopeful, in a flashy exhibition 
of fistic power that proved to be the 
outstanding bout of the evening. 
Kansas City sportswriters cajled An- 
cona “the outstanding glove swinger 
of the weight classes, who gave one 
of the best exhibitions of scientific 
boxing and hard punching seen here 
in several years.” He knocked out 
Adam Shank early in the second 
round of their fight by throwing a 
hard left to the jaw. It took An- 
cona 1 minute and 8 seconds to fin- 
ish off his opponent. 


In the semi-finals, he outpointed 
Bob Hileman, of Maryville Teachers 
College, with ease. He will be a 
strong contender for the national 
welterweight title in the Chicago 
meeting, which starts Monday. While 
on the Detroit Golden Gloves team, 
he copped the featherweight crown, 
and later went on to grab the light- 
weight championship. 

Willis Aplegate, dusky 175-pounder 
from the Eighth Squadron, CRTC, 
disposed of Andy Kasubinski, Fort 
Leonard Wood, in the semi-finals 
before tackling Joe Ciryak, A. Y. C. 
After a fairly even first round, Cir- 
yak caught a hard right from Apple- 
gate which sent him reeling to the 
canvas. The fight lasted only 34 
seconds, and Applegate was crowned 
the light heavyweight champ of the 
tourney. 

Both Ancona and Applegate will 
represent the CRTC in the National 
Gloves tournament to be held in 
Chicago, Feb. 22, 23 and 24. They 
will travel with the eight-man cham- 





Claim Record 


MARIANNA ARMY AIR FIELD, 
Fla.—Upon a recent check-up of 
the post bowling league scores, the 
694th Flying Training Squadron 
that its keglars have established a 
record game for the bowlers in the 
service with a team score of 2766. 


This shatters the record previ- 
ously claimed by the Enid Flying 
School’s bowling team with its 
2696 game. 

Members of the 694th team are: 
S/Sgt. Gaucher, S/Sgt. London, 


Sgt. Lowinski, Pfc. Long and Pvt. 
Purcell. Pfc. Long holds the post 
high record in the singles with 
score of 277 and making nine con- 
secutive strikes in the game. 





pionship team from the Kansas City 
tourney to enter the national classic. 
The semi-finals and finals will be 
held March 5 at the Stadium in 
Chicago. 

In the semi’s at Kansas City Sat- 
urday night, Jose Martinez, 7th Cav- 
alry, Fort Riley, outpointed Isadore 
Sooroka, Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., 
in the 126-pound class. Hy Bron- 
stein, Rosecrans Air Field, won from 
Larry Acquastanna, MPRTC, by a 
decision. Martinez met Ruppert 
Brashears, Gateway A. C., in the 
finals of the 126-pound class, but the 
fast fistwork of Brashears was too 
much for the cavalryman, who lost 
by a decision. 





Other winers: 

112-pound class—Major Jones, Gateway 
Athletic Club. 

118-pound class—Johnny Poe, St. Jo- 


seph. 

135-pound class—Levi Southall, Gate- 
way Athletic Club. 

160-pound class—Hy Bronstein, Rose- 
crans Air Field. 

Heavyweight class—George Sikes, Fort 
Leonard Wood. 

CRTC took top honors in the serv- 
ice team entries by coming through 
with two champions, while Fort 
Leonard Wood and Rosecrans Air 
Field each had a winner. 


Replacement center boxers went 
to the tourney under the tutelage of 
Sgt. Joe Louis, Lt. Louls O’Jibway, 
and Pfc. Sid Marks. 





Barkeley Scrappers 
Win Six ‘Glove’ Titles 


By Sgt. Brendan J. Connelly 

CAMP BARKELEY, Tex. — With 
MRTC boxers taking six champion- 
ships out of seven, one of the most 
dynamic and bitterly contested Abi- 
lene, Texas, Golden Gloves tourneys 
came to a conclusion before a capac- 
ity crowd of 3000 in the Abilene 
High gym. 

Emerging as the best all-around 
scrapper of the tournament was Pvt, 
Simon Luna, 52nd «Med. Tng. Bn. 
middleweight. Luna, 1942 Texas Ath- 
letic Association middleweight title 
holder, and a 24-year-old veteran 
Golden Glover, scored a grand-slam 
when he felled Cpl. Louis Lemus, 
60th Med. Tng. Bn. boxer, with a 
terrific right uppercut. It was his 
third straight one-round kayo in the 
tournament. 


Luna and his fellow champions 
qualified for the State Finals at Fort 
Worth, Tex. Here are the Abilene 
champions—all soldiers: 

Bantamweight—Pvt. Joseph Thom- 
as, 119, 60th Med. Tng. Bn. 

Featherweight — Pvt. Jesse Marti- 
nez, 121, 53rd Med. Tng. Bn. 

Lightweight — Pvt. Daniel Lopez, 
135, 52nd Med. Tng. Bn. 

Welterweight—Pvt. John Kaczyn- 
ski, 147, 55th Med. Tng. Bn. 

Middleweight—Pvt. Simon Luna, 
160, 52nd Med. Tng. Bn. 

Light-heavyweight—Pvt. Fred Fox, 
170, 55th Med. Tng. Bn. 

Heavyweight — Pvt. William Dil- 
worth, 177, 358th Inf., 90th Div. 
of the tournament 
the fighter who practically rocked 
the packed gym the second night 
was the 358th Infantry’s Private Dil- 
worth, only entry from Camp Barke- 
ley’s 90th Div. Dilworth, who claims 
he never fought before, beat the 
“Pride of Abilene,” Hardin-Simmons’ 
University’s Camp Willson, to the 


Surprise and 





mat with a left hand that has sel- 
dom, if ever, been equaled in this 
section. Wilson, star fullback at 
Hardin-Simmons and the defending 
champ, had become the favorite after 
putting away MRTC’s blond bomber, 
215-pound Cpl. James Scott of the 
55th Med. Tng. Bn. Dilworth went 
on to outpoint Pvt. William Sprad- 
ling of the 3list Medical Regiment, 
Camp Barkeley, in the finals. 





10 Consecutive Strikes 


—But in Two Games 

MARIANNA ARMY AIR FIELD, 
Fla.—Ten strikes in a row, featured 
a week of bowling of the enlisted 
men’s league of the Marianna Army 
Air Base, when more than one rec- 
ord went out the window, in the 
Enlisted Men’s tournament. 

Pfc. Charles Long of the 694th, 
rolled the 10 strikes in a row, the 
only trouble being that he didn’t 
start until the fourth box of one 
game and ended in the third box of 
the following game, thus robbing 
himself of a rare feat. 





Boxing Pros Seek 


J 
Equipment for Army 

NEW YORK —Heads of boxing 
commissions all over the country 
have begun formation of a commit- 
tee to help fill a “severe” need for 
boxing equipment among servicemen 
in camps and stations. 

It is planned to raise funds from 
various boxing shows. Mike Jacobs 
originated the idea and said he 
“would start the ball rolling” by 
giving part of the “gate” of a fight 
in the Garden in the next few weeks. 

Like many others, Jacobs has been 
sending equipment to camps and 
stations for months, 
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FORT RILEY, Kans. — Claims 
of the 1942 Service champions of 4 
United States, the Cavalry Replagd 
ment Training Center “Centaurg" 
Fort Riley, are all set for ano 
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season of baseball. They are regal basic 
to defend their-championship wi stripe: 
a team built around six veterg No. 1 





Outstanding newcomer on the “DC 
is Pete Reiser, former Brook) B 
Dodger star outfielder. Reiser ya COMP 
play third base. Workouts begin troubl 
March and practice games start wi loud 
a three-game exhibit series with 
Knasas City Blues in April, pGuare 
Fie 


























MAJORS FIELD, Tex.—Victoy 
of six consecutive basketball gama, 
the Majors Field All-Stars boast , 
rather one-sided decision oye 
Jones Field, Bonham, Texas, Fing] 
score of that game was 52-8, 































FORT MEADE, Md.—One of 
nation’s longest basketball win 
streaks among college teams 
to an end recently when the 
Special Service unit of Fort M 
defeated Millersville State Teac 
College of Pennsylvania, 44-38, 
less than four minutes to go, M 
ville led, 38-36, but Fort 
scored eight quick points to 
Millersville’s record of 36 consecu 
victories. 













































































been said about men scoring bask 
for opposing teams but Pvt. Robe 
L. Blackwood of Barracks 117, 370guate t! 
Tech Sch. Sq. at Scott Field i 
probably one of the few to ha 
given away the game by this meth 
With his team leading 24-23 and f 
seconds remaining to play, Bla 
wood scored an a beautiful long s 



















among those selected on the alk 


American track and field team _ 





Major Cruickshank was one of four 
who won their national champion 
ships after entering the service 
He won the national honors in the 
hammer throw. 











CAMP GRANT, IIl.—Camp Grant! 
strong boxing team, current lead 
in the Service Boxing League, 4! 
only undefeated team in the leagu 
has been entered in the Chicago 
bune’s Tournament of Champi 
slated for Chicago Stadium, F 
22-24. Seven men will represen 
Camp Grant in seven weight clas 


















KEESLER FIELD, Miss.—Patty 
Berg, famed woman golfer, ap 
peared in an exhibition match # 
Keesler Field recently. -Miss Berg 
teamed with Lt. Emil H. Hastings 
to defeat Lt. George A. McLachlea 
of Gulfport Field and Miss Ruth 
Brown. Misg Berg shot 75, Hast 
ings 82, Miss Brown 85, and Me 
Lachlen 178. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Pvt. 
School of the 988th, Army Air Force 
Training School No. 7, has averaged 
212 in his last 21 bowling gamet 
He holds the single game high with 
256, the three-game high with 
and led his team to a three- 
high of 2,795. 

TRUAX FIELD, Wis.—This story 
comes via Truax Field, although 

the event didn’t actually occu 
there. A rather close basketball 
game in which several officers 
were playing was refereed by # 
enlisted man. A shrill blast of the 
whistle stopped the game 
the official called a particularly 
obvious foul on a player. “On 
more trick like that,” snapped the 
referee, “and I'll throw you out of 
the game.” Then in the atilines 
that followed, he was heard to séd 
meekly, “Sir,” as he 
the player at fault was a com 








missioned officer. 
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§GT. Anthony, unofficially re- 
ported to be Donald Duck's 
% blood-brother, was drafted for 
service three months ago, took 
pasic training and now sports 


~ Claima 


entaurs” 
or anot 
are 


nship will stripes. Here he is atop Post 
< veterami No, 1, outside the mess hall of 
. as ; "B’ Company, 825th T. D. Bn., 


Reiser ycamp Bowie, Tex. When in 
's begin trouble, he quacks long and 
Start will Joud for the Corporal of the 
'S with tl Guard—his mess sergeant. 


ield Rations 
Set for Custer 


FORT CUSTER, Mich.—Field ra- 
’ne of thijons will be served in all messes 
ll winniydg Fort Custer except the patients’ 
at the station hospital, begin- 
wing March 1 in compliance with a 
Department order, it has been 
need by Col. George T. Shank, 
anding officer. 





.—Victon 
all game, 
rs boast y 
ion over 
kas. Final 
52-8, 















BO, Tye essential difference between 
rt garrison and field ration is that 
S tO S0Miith the former a company com- 
ron mander is given so much cash per 
tay and he may spend it as he sees 
ft, and any money saved from one 
The Medi-Biny may be used later for special 
squad atBlicacies. The field ration is pre- 
ge of bed for time of war and, since 
ar. Lowi is issued in kind each day, no 
highest #Ention savings may be effected. 


was declared, but units like the post 
adquarters company, military po- 
Much hae Company, etc, which have a 










ng bask ly fluctuating number of person- 
vt. Ro l, have been given cash to facili- 
117, late their buying. 

Field 

e . 

OWL Films Life 
3 and f - e 
vy Bast Medical Officer 
| long s 
giving tui CARLISLE BARRACKS, Pa.— 


tion picture, “Doctors in Khaki,” 
commenced here this week with a 
mew of seven technicians, an ace 
fameraman, and movie and stage 
ector Herman Shumlin in charge 
production. 

Designed to show the training of 
the nation’s doctors for field duty 
with combat troops, the Office of 
War Information film will follow the 
home-town physician through his 
period of study at the Medical Field 
Service School. A public feature 
short, the picture shortly will be re- 
leased for civilian audiences. 

Carlisle Barracks officers, and the 
ent leadéHifficers attending classes, are the 


















Pld team 
he AAU, 
ne of four 
hampion- 
» service 
yrs in the 





ague, flars of the cast; no outsiders or 

he leagu@#mrofessional actors are being “dubbed 

licago into the cenes. 

‘hampi 
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repreatew Plastic Caps 

ht clas ° 
ood for Something 

3.—Patty 


Ifer, af FORT RILEY, Kans.—Trainees at 
match aifthe Military Police Replacement 
lies Berg} Training Center learned this week 
Hastings} that at least one piece of cumber- 
cLachleaftme Army equipment could be a 
iss Ruthfblessing in disguise. 
75, Hast} For two days men recently ordered 
and Me} wear large round plastic helmet 
linings, fumbled with chin straps, 
told one another they looked like 


_pyt, Guy Utles, and thanked their stars the 
Air Fores} *@dgear was only plastic and not 
ave’ heavy steel helmets that cover 


linings 
1g games| ’ 
high witht Then it rained. And the men who 


with guj ed to wish their Army garrison 
hree-gam# ‘aps would keep off the rain found 

themselves warm and dry under 
their new plastic protectors. 


Soldiers Make Big 


Bond Purchases 
CAMP STEWART, Ga—A Camp 
Stewart private has just planked 
fown $5,000 in cold cash for War 
Bonds, and another has bought $500 
Worth. Pvt. John H. Wilson, of the 
Ward, who was a restaurant and 
lumber mill owner in civilian life, 
Made the $5,000 purchase. 
Pfe. Adolph Wirth, also of the 
Mard, was the $500 buyer. Fifty-six 
Wars old, Wirth has been in service 
1908 and saw action in France 

the last war and service in the 
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FORT DEVENS, Mass. — In her 
first visit to an Army post where 
WAACs are working, Col. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, director of the Woman’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps, came to 
Devens last week, held an inspec- 
tion of the 34th WAAC, Post Head- 
quarters Company, and said she was 
“pleased with the way things are 
going at Devens.” 








RADIO SHOW 

“Pass In Review,” a radio show 
starring soldier-talent of the post 
and sponsored by the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, was broadcast to 
the nation last week over a coast- 
to-coast hook-up. 

Keynote of the program, and new 
to radio, was George Wright, 19, a 
private in the Army for only eight 
days, who narrated the broadcast. 
He gave the history of Devens, de- 
scribed his own experience with the 
Army, and introduced the members 
of the cast. 

Pvt. Wesley Boynton and ist Sgt. 
James Ross of Go. K, 366th Infantry 
Regiment, gave vocal solos, while the 
RRC orchestra supplied orchestral 
entertainment. 





Nineteen-year-old Broadway Ac- 
tor Ray Rand, cast as a young 
playwright who feigns measles in 
the gay comedy, “Room Service,” 
played his part well in a perform- 
ance given on the post recently. 

After the show, Rand felt ill and 
his face was spotted. A checkup 
with the doctor revealed that Rand 
really had the measles and he was 
taken to the station hospital for a 
four-day stay. 





EN MASSE 
Fate held a lucky incident in hand 
for 32 recent graduates of Dart- 
mouth College when they reported 
at Devens for induction into the 
Army. 
They went through processing to- 
gether at the recruit reception cen- 
ter and ended up as a group in the 
same company—Company F. A few 
days later they were still together 
when they attended as a group the 
Dartmouth alumni annual dinner in 
Boston. 

Their attendance was the result of 
a chance meeting by Maj. Herbert S. 
Potter with William Maeck, one of 
the Dartmouth men. A Dartmouth 


CAMP GRUBER, Okla.—On the 
jagged rocks and rock-hard .soil of 
this vast reservation American fight- 
ing men are wearing out Army shoes 
at the rate of two per year—big, 
toughened shoes requiring a great 
deal of good more leather than less 
rugged civilian footgear. ™ 


This fact, and others in the files 
of the Cookson hills encampment, 
might serve to show just what the 
newly-inaugurated shoe _ rationing 
program is doing to bring victory 
for the United Nations, Capt. George 
Mallory of the U. S. Quartermaster 
Corps reclamation plant at Camp 
Gruber pointed out last week. 


As for shoe conservation, it’s an 
old story to the Army, and civilians 
might well take a lesson from Camp 
Gruber fighting men who _ spend 
hours each month, applying polish, 
saddle soap and elbow grease in 
bringing their shoes to a_ glossy 
sheen. 

“Take a look at the shoes of the 
next soldiers you see on a down- 
town street,” Captain Mallory said. 
“Their shoes will be shined, an Army 
tradition that serves the dual pur- 
pose of being attractive and preserv- 
ing leather.” 


The two pair of shoes worn out 
by Camp Gruber fighting men in the 
course of a year are aside and apart 
from “shoe reclamation”—a program 
that goes on at the big encampment 
continually, and leads to the return 
of repaired shoes to their soldier- 
owners ready to give 90 per cent of 
the wear of a brand-new issue, the 
captain disclosed. 


On endless overnight hikes in the 
rocky hills of the reservation, on the 
dusty drill fields and roads of the 
cantonment, fighting men wear away 
the very soles and heels of toughened 
Army brogans about once every four 
months, he said. 

Captain Mallory explained that 
shoe conservation is a policy pur- 
sued in the Army by means of week- 
ly shoe inspections. Even the slight- 
est wearing-away or break in the 
sole of a shoe is ground for repair. 


Note to Infantrymen: 
Army Conserves Leather 


In a move to conserve leather 
and prolong the life of shoes, the 
reclamation plant repairs, with a 
composition sole, everything other 
than footgear of size 12 or larger, 
he continued. 


Heels used in repair work have 
@ wooden core— an arrangement 
which conserves both leather and 
rubber. 

The “two pair a year” stands for 
a complete wear-out and reissuance 
of new shoes, although the old worn- 
out pair might possibly be rebuilt 
in such a manner at a central repair 
depot that it is almost indistinguish- 
able from an unused issue. 





BATTERED and torn by miles on the drill field and by endless 
hikes through rocky hill country, the heavy shoes (above) 
await repair in Camp Gruber’s reclamation plant, signifying 
the Army’s great demand for leather and characterizing its 
continual program of shoe-conservation. 








The standard Army shoe, however, 
repreesnts only a portion of the 
fighting army’s great need for 
leather. There are other items of 
footwear—boots, etc.—designed for 
special conditions, which demand far 
more elather than other Army shoes, 

At the Camp Gruber reclamation 
plant, orthropedic shoes prepared 
especially for men suffering foot 
troubles require substantial quan- 
tities of leather above standard de- 
mands. The Thomas heel and the 
Mayo bar, for instance, enable many 
a fighting man to get about when 
otherwise he would be unable to 
do so. 











man himself, the major desired to 
have Maeck and his friends attend 
the annual dinner. 

He contacted Col. W. O. Shrum, 
commanding officer of the RRC, and 
explained the situation. The colonel 
was enthused and a directive was 
sent to the CO of Company F to give 
the boys passes to attend the din- 
ner in their new uniforms. 





Turning men out at assembly-line 
speed is the Fort Devens Bakers and 
Cooks School which furnishes the 
First Service Command with mess 


officers, mess sergeants, cooks and 
bakers. 
Figures released by the school 


show that in 1932, after the first year 
of operation, the school graduated 
432 men. about one a day. For the 
year 1942, the school graduated 3347 
men, about nine a day. 





RECRUITS LEAD 

The new recruit, just out of civil- 
fan life, took the lead in the war 
bond’ buying drive at Devens for the 
first month of 1943. 

Of the thousands of recruits who 
came through here in January, over 
90 per cent of them signed up for 
bonds under the monthly deduction 
plan. This is the highest monthly 
percentage ever reached at the re- 
cruit reception center. according to 
Lt. Charles L. McLaughlin, RRC war 
bond officer. 





Name Trouble 


CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—“Ya 
can’t win,” wailed 1st Sgt. Louis 
Bainter of the 338th Ordnance Co. 
last week, as he beheld the confu- 
sion that was the names of three 
replacements. 

The top kick had bade fond fare- 
well to S/Sgt. Apostolous Mihopo- 
los and figured he could relax on 
his elocution lessons. But fate de- 
creed he would inherit as replace- 
ments: 

Deamantopalas, Castteweechi and 
Caliguiri. 





Edwards AA Soldiers 
To Study Chemical War 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Chemi- 
cal warfare soon will become an 
active part in the training program 
of all anti-aircraftmen of the Anti- 
aircraft Artillery Training Center 
here, as the result of the establish- 
ing of a chemical warfare depart- 
ment under the direction of 2d Lt. 
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Medics Streamlined, 


Too 


Medics Streamlined, Too: 
Army Hospital on Wheels 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—With scal- 
pels and hypodermic needles as their 
heavy” artillery and CC pills as 
their hand grenades, the 99th Evacu- 
ation Hospital will invade the com- 
bat areas to fulfill the Medics motto 
—Service Above Self. Patterned after 
the old type surgical hospitals, the 
99th, like many other streamlined 
units, has taken to wheels and is able 
to move about on its own power. 

This unusual hospital-on-wheels, 
which can be set up in half-day’s 
time, carries every type of hospital 
equipment including x-ray mechines, 
a medical laboratory, a pharmacy, | 
and complete dental facilities. It is) 
a 400-bed hospital with 20 beds to 
each tent. If necessary, the entire 
hospital can be laid out under tent- 
age, although existing shelter is 





Soldiers on Leave 


Need Ration Books 


Soldiers on leave or furlough will 
find they are being taken care of 
under the new point rationing 
system, the OPA says. 

If the furlough is for seven days 
or longer, the soldier may present 
his papers to the local rationing 
board. The board will issue a point 
certificate, allowing enough points 
to cover his leave period. The grocer 
will accept this point certificate 
instead of point stamps. All the 
points in the certificate must be used 
at one time. 

On other rationed foods such as 
sugar and coffee, housewives may 
apply to local rationing boards, as 
heretofore, for supplemental allot- 
ments to meet the requirements of 
an additional member in the family 
who is in the armed forces. 





utilized when available. The hospital 
is usually placed approximately 10 
miles behind the lines to give surgi- 
cal attention to men wounded too 
seriously to be moved back to gen- 
eral hospitals. Patients are kept in 
the evacuation hospital from 24 
hours to a week. 

In combat zones, the 99th will sup- 
ply its own electricity from gasoline- 
run generators, Water will be carried 
in 750-gallon tankers, and food will 
be transported in a mess truck. 

At full strength the 99th is com- 
posed of 39 officers, one warrant offi- 
cer, 48 nurses, and 248 enlisted men. 
Nurses are not asSigned to the evacu- 
ation hospital until it reaches a port 
of embarkation. As in few other 
units, every officer is a specialist in 
the medical field. Personnel includes 
a plastic surgeon, who will perform 
emergency operations on face-surgery 
patients, a neuro-psychiatrist, who 
will administer immediate treatment 
to the shell shocked and other men- 
tally deranged, a dermatologist, a 
brain specialist, and a bone specialist. 





Post Nears Perfect 


Insurance Record 

NEW CUMBERLAND, Pa.—More 
than 999 of every 1000 soldiers pass- 
ing through the New Cumberland 
Army Reception Center apply for 
National Service Life Insurance. Lt. 
Col. William A. Fulmer, post com- 
mander, announced the figures from 
the month-end summary of the in- 
surance of the Reception Center, re- 
ported by Capt. W. W. Weidner, life 
insurance officer. These figures show 
that 99.91% of those eligible applied 
for life insurance in amounts rang- 
ing from the minimum of $1,000, to 
$10,000, the maximum. 





Ex-Champ Trains 


Anew at 


By Tech. Sgt. F. E. Shepherd | 

CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—In a camp, | 
deep in the pine woods and hills of 
Mississippi, an ex-world’s feather- | 
weigth champion Is in training again 
—he’s on the come-back trail! 

The ex-champ is Petey Sarron, that 
great little featherweight who ruled 
the roost in the featherweight divi- 
sion in 1936 and °37, and that come- 
back is not one of those ordinarily 
referred to when a broken fighter 
seeks to re-enter the ring, but a 
comeback which will give many a) 
headache to managers Hitler and, 
Tojo. 

Sarron dethroned Freddie Miller 
for the featherweight title in 1936 
and successfully defended his crown 
many times during the next two 
years before succumbing to the dy- 
namite-packed fists of Henry Arm-| 
strong, the dusky ring veteran. 


Looking back on Petey’s record we 
find him entering the Southeastern | 
States tryouts for the Olympic bouts 
in 1924. Though only a scrawny kid, 
he entered three divisins, fly-weight, 
bantamweight, and feather-weight— 
and to the surprise of all concerned 
copped the titles in all three divi- 
sions. From there he went to the 
Olympic finals in Boston, but lost to 
the more experienced Fidel LaBarba. | 


His luck still with him, Sarron was | 
chosen as an alternate on the United | 


Shelby 


States ring squad, which journeyed 


across the Atlantic to France for the | 
Olympic games that year. But once | 


across his luck deserted him, for he 
never entered the ring in the land of 


|“parley voo.” So back to the U. S. | 
came Petey to tackle amateur box- | 
ing, at which he was so adept that 


only once in 64 bouts was he the 
loser. 

His manager decided in 1925 that 
Sarron was ready for big-time boxing 


and introduced his protege into the, 


ranks of professionals. Petey went on 
from there to become one of the 


| greatest little boxers in the history 
' of the game. Such big game as Benny | 
Bass, Dan Crowder, Laurie Stevens, | 


Frankie Wallace, Freddie Miller, 
Speedy Dado, Al Forman, Mike Bel- 
loise, Joe Rivers, Midget Mike 
O’Dowd, Bobby Britton and Sammy 
Angott were faced by Petey under 
the are lights and each time he was 
given the duke. 

His fistic career came to an end 
when he enlisted in the Alabama Na- 
tional Guard in 1940, going to Camp 


| Blanding, Fla., with: the 31st Divi- 


sion. When that division was trans- 
ferred to Shelby he came along as a 


part of the 167th Infantry. At pres- | 


ent he is assistant to the regimental 
chaplain and athletic officer. In spare 
moments Petey fills in as referee in 
basketball games ahd boxing matches 
in the field house. 






















































The enlisted men in this hospital 
unit receive the same basic training 
as the men in a line outfit and, in 
addition, are given specialist’s 
courses in technician, X-ray, labora- 
tory, and other related fields. Doctors 
are also required to take basic mili- 
tary training. 

The 99th Evacuation Hospital is 
directly under Third Army and does 
not belong to any division. Command- 
ing officer is 29-year-old Maj. James 
Smith, the youngest officer in the 
outfit. 

Also stationed at Camp Shelby are 
three other evacuation hospitals,, the 
96th, commanded by Lt. Col. Jesse 
Helfrich, the 97th, commanded by 
Col. William S, George, and the 98th 
commanded by Lt. Col. Jacob E. 
Banquer. 





Soldiers Report They Like 
Pay-as-you-Go System 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—Whether 
it’s the increased pay or better bud- 
geting by soldiers, or a combination, 
the “pay-as-you-go” system inaugu- 
rated over six months ago at Fort 
Bragg is working out for the men. 


Fort Bragg was the first Army 
post to try out the new system 
which abolished the time-honored 
“canteen checks” along with credit 
for soldiers in the barber shop, mov- 
ies on the post, and various other 
places whose bills usually ate up a 
considerable portion of the monthly 
pay envelope of soldiers everywhere. 

The system was started at Fort 
Bragg Aug. 1, 1942, and, after a short 
trial, was considered so successful 
that the entire Army adopted it 
Nov. 1 of the same year. Advan- 
tages of the system pertain to the 
agencies formerly extending credit 
as well as the soldier. Personnel 
formerly employed in keeping ac- 
counts is now free for other duties, 
while reduced paper work increases 
efficiency of the concerns. 








The soldiers, now that th 
accustomed to it, prefer the 
system. By paying cash for 


theatre books—on which, inojg 
tally, the rates have been reduceg_ 


and dealing in cash with post 
changes, dry cleaning and 





















firms, the average enlisted map } 


worked out a new economy, 
“It seems,” one 21-year-old ye 





























with 14 months’ service rems 
“that when you're spending 


money instead of canteen check 


you sorta watch yourself.” 





Given Assignment 
FORT HUACHUCA, Ariz, — 


Charles J. Blackwood, highest Tank. 
ing Negro line officer in the gy 
Division, has been put in charge of 
the Special Service Office in hi 


division. 





‘MAE WEST’ is the term 


Forces crews use to describe theip 


inflatable life preservers. 
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N R-l MANUAL OF MESS 
o. MANAGEMENT. Pack- 
full of practical information. A prop- 
erly managed mess is one of the 
greatest aids to health and morale 
available to the Army. This book 
contains over 340 pages of informa- 
tion for KP’s, cooks, mess sergeants, 
mess officers and organization com- 
manders. Includes 331 Army tested 
recipes. Postpaid $2.00 


No. A-2 Eighth Edition (1942). 
Authoritative, copiously illustrated, 
interestingly written, it provides a 
source for study, reference and in- 
spiration about problems which face 
the officer as an individual. 
Postpaid $2.50 


OFFICERS’ GUIDE. 


N A 3 COMPANY ADMINIS- 
©. Fi-0 TRATION AND PER- 
SONNEL RECORDS. Major C. M. 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, first sergeants 
and company clerks, and conforms to 
latest regulations of the ar De- 
partment. 12th Edition, includin 
supply and mess, management an 
personal records including personnel 
office organization and procedure 
‘ostpaid (Paper Cover) $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Cover) $2.00 
WARTIME REFRESHER 
No. A-4 ww ruNDAMEN. 
TAL MATHEMATICS. Streamlined 
home course in basic mathematics— 
actual military, naval and shop prob- 
lems, complete with answers. From 
simple arithmetic to complex alge- 


bra. Actual problems faced by en- 
listed men in all branches of the 
service. 


256 pages, flexible biadisg. 


Postpaid $1. 
No. A-5 


THE SOLDIER AND 


THE LAW. Three 
books in one Presents three 
closely and logically interrelated 
subjects: 1. Court-martial prevention 
—the means of maintaining discipline 
without courts-martial 2 ourt- 
martial procedure —including the 
detailed duties of everyone con- 
nected therewith. 3. Procedural 
pamphlet—a direct guide in the 
conduct of courts-martial. 448 pages. 

Postpaid. $1.50 


MILITARY LAW. A 
No. A-6 Catechism. This is an 
abbreviated seli-test on Military Law. 
The pamphlet contains over 230 ques- 
tions and answers covering the more 
important phases of procedure for 
Courts-Martial Postpaid 50c 


N A 7 ESSENTIALS OF _IN- 
O. fi-/ FANTRY TRAINING. 
8th Ed. (new. Aug.. 1940). Simpli- 
fied text on the basic training of the 
soldier—meets the needs of the en- 
listed man and those charged with 


his instruction A four-color map, 
31°" by 34” is furnished with_ the 
book. Postpaid $1.00 

INFANTRY DRILL 
No. A-8 REGULATIONS. In. 
cludes rifle marksmanship (M1903 


“Springfield’’) (M-1 ‘‘Garand'’), mili- 
tary discipline and courtesies, in- 
terior guard duty, and the infantry 
pack. 359 pages 
Postpaid (Fabcote binding), 50¢ 
Postpaid (Cloth binding). 75¢ 


No. A-9 MILITARY PREVEN. 
©. f\-9 TIVE MEDICINE. Lt. 
Col. George C. Dunham. M. C. ‘'Mili- 


tary Preventive Medicine’ has 
gcined recognition as the standard 
work in its field. For years it has 


enjoyed high standing among officers 
of the Medical Department, U. S. 
Army, by medical officers of many 
foreign armies, and by the profes- 


sion generally Postpaid $3.25 
MILITARY MEDICAL 
No. A-10 MaNvat. the fourth 


edition has been completely re-writ- 


ten, it is new from cover to cover 

both as to its editorial content, its 
type format and illustraion 

Postpaid $4.50 

BLITZ FRENCH. 

No. A-11 Stripped of all un- 

essentials, and with as simple a 

system of phonetic equivalents as 

could be devised, nis companion 


to the fast selling HOW TO SAY IT 
IN SPANISH, will be a pocket sized 
phrase and word book for overseas 


troops. Built cround a military vo- 
cabulary, it ignores the niceties of 
grammar but puts the idea over in 
a hurry. Postpaid 75¢ 


MACHINE GUNNERS’ 

No. A-12 tanpsoox. Captain 
C. H. Coates, Infantry. The purpose 
of this handbook is to provide, under 
one cover, a simple compilation of 
the fundamentals of machine gun- 
nery. 





Postpaid S0c 


ARMY TIMES MILITARY BOOKS 
Each Book Is Written By An Expert 


HOW TO SAY IT IN 
No. A-13 spanisn. “Lt-c ol. 
Harry M. Gwynn, Capt. Enrique C. 
Canova and Lt. illard ebb. 
Timely phrase book in Spanish com- 
piled to meet the needs of military 
personnel, and enable those who do 
not speak Spanish to express them- 
selves in an understandable man- 
ner. Quick reference for everyday 
and useful words and phrases. Size 
41/2''x7¥4"’. 150 pages Postpaid 75c¢ 


MEDICAL SOLDIERS’ 
No. A-14 fanpsook. Guide- 
book for the medical soldier. Text 
prepared primarily for the enlisted 
man of the Medical Department, cov- 
ering wide variety of subject matter. 
Size 41/;''x744"'; 380 pages. Fabcote 
binding. Postpaid $1.00 


No. A-15 pioro’ Reabinc— 
COMPLETE. 


The full story on map 
and aerial photo reading keyed di- 
rectly to the war time need of sol- 
diers. More than a hundred illus- 
trations and maps, chapters on for- 
eign reading and tested field expe- 
dients, make this the most complete 
book on the market. 

Postpaid $1.00 


TACTICS AND TECH- 
No. A-16 Nigue oF INFAN- 
TRY. Basic. (Tenth Edition.) A more 
advanced treatise of Basic Infantry 
subjects than the CUssentials of In- 
fantry Training. Contains the new 
Drill, new Organization and Interior 
Guard Duty. All basic subjects re- 
vised; approved solutions and an- 
swers to questions are contained in 
the appendix. Postpaid $3.00 


THE CADENCE SYS- 
No. A-17 TEM OF TEACHING 


CLOSE ORDER DRILL. Col. Bernard 
Lentz. New edition based on new 
Infantry Drill Regulations. The sys- 
tem had its Inception in 1917, has 
since been widely recognized. 


Postpaid 75¢ 
No. A-18 


S-2 IN ACTION, 
Technique of 


Shipley Thomas. 

securing information 
about the enemy in wartime. *'Valu- 
able information to all who may be 
assigned to, or interested in, the 
duties of a regimental intelligence 
officer.""—Hanson Baldwin 


Postpaid $1.50 
No. A-19 


DRILL AND CERE- 
ARTILLERY 


MONIES FOR FIELD 

(Complete). Prepared 

by officers who are recognized as 

experts Text is based on and con- 

forms to the latest training doctrines 

of the Army. Nowhere else is all 

this information available under one 
cover. Numerous illustrations. 


Postpaid $1.00 

DRILL AND EVOLU- 

No. A-20 fons or THE BAND 
Prepared for the instruction of mili- 
tary and non-military bands. Covers 
completely the drill and maneuvers, 
with instructions in special maneu- 
vers. 125 pages, 80 illustrations and 
diagrams. Leatherette binding 
handy pocket size Postpaid $1.50 
INFANTRY IN BAT- 


No. A-21 TLE. A book of the 


tactics of small units. Prepared by 
members of the Military History 
Section of the Infantry School. It 
is the only substitute for first-hand 
battle experience. Contains over 125 
battlefield situations and actions, de- 
scribed and discussed 

Postpaid $3.00 


THE SOLDIER'S 
No. A-22 fannpook. Field 
Artillery Edition. To meet the de- 
mand for additional copies of FM 21. 
100, The Soldier’s Handbock, we of- 
fer an exact reproduction of this im- 
portant manual for the basic train- 
ing of the soldier. Fabcote binding. 


Postpaid 5S0c 
No. A-23 


INFANTRY DRILL 
REGULATIONS WITH 
BASIC TRAINING SUBJECTS. Coast 


Artillery Edition. Includes the Iatest 
Drill Regulations pertaining to Coast 
Artillery units. overs the material 
contained in several field manuals, 


Fabcote binding. Postpaid 50¢ 
COMPLETE TACTICS, 


No. A-24 inrantay RIFLE 
BATTALION. With the organization 
and tactics of all included units— 
the individual soldier, squads, pla- 
toons, companies and the battalion 
itself. Includes the entire Infantry 
Field Manual (FM 7-5) and the tacti- 
cal portions of basic field manuals 
on the individual Infantry weapons. 
Tables of organization of all units 
are also covered. Fabcote binding. 

Postpaid 180 


TACTICS AND TECH. 
NIQUE OF INFAN. 
TRY. Advanced. (Eleventh Edition), 
Description of Tactics and TIech- 
nique of Infantry, Basic, is given 
above under A-] Here's the more 
advanced material, including an- 
swers to questions and solutions to 
problems. Postpaid $5.00 


No. A-26 COAST ARTILLERY. 


Prepared and _ illus- 
trated with view of combining in 
one volume all necessary instruc- 
tional material for the Coast Artil- 
lery. Contains all the essentially 
Coast Artillery Topics, formerly cov- 
erad in the two volumes (Basic and 
Advanced) and represents a sub- 
stantial saving to the purchaser. 
ostpaid $6.00 
JUDO. Thirty les- 
No. A-27 sons in the Modern 
Science of Jiu-Jitso, by T. Shozo 
Kuwashima and Ashbel R. Welch, 
Explains the modern science of Jiu- 
Jitsu. Each step in elementary Judo 
is clearly explained, with 143 illus- 


trations of the performers in action. 
Postpaid $1.89 


No. A-25 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
No. A-28 fapio. Edited b 
William L. Everitt. Adopted by U. 
Ss. “wn Signal Corps, Junior Repair 
Man rainee Course. Practical 
treatment of the whole field of Basie 
Radio Communication, from the sim- 
plest A. C. and D. C. circuits, thru 
vacuum tube theory and applica- 
tions, and wire telephony and audio 
systems, including FM transmission. 
Illustrated with over 300 clear-cut 


diagrams. Postpaid $5.00 

INCOME TAX AND 
No. A-29 knwy Pay. Col. I. 
H. Doherty. In clear, plain lan- 


uage the field is covered briefly. 
Pode! forms are included, exemp- 
tions that apply in the military serv- 
ice, deductions that are allowed, 
etc. 45 pages Postpaid 50¢ 

THE ARTICLES OF 
No. A-30 War “ANNOTATED. 
Lee S. Tillotson. Colonel. JAGD, 
USA, Ret. Outstandingly useful ref- 
erence work. Each article is given 
in full, followed by clear summaries 
of the outstanding or clarifying deci- 
sions which interpret it. Prepare 
by an outstanding military lawyer. 
263 pages; glossary. 


Postpaid $2.50 
No. A-31 


HOW WARS ARE 

FOUGHT: The Prin- 
ciples of Strategy and Tactics. Capt. 
J. E. A. Whitman. Elementary in- 
troduction to the science of general- 
ship. While the principles of strat- 
egy do not change, improvement in 
firearms, the introduction of new 
and faster methods of toqnapers, 


aeroplanes and tanks have change 
tactics. 120 pages, Ill 


Postpaid. $1.75 
No. A-32 


COMBAT TRAINING. 
teves. 


Brig. Gen. L. R. Es- 

A distillation from scores of 

field manuals on combat training. 

Boiled down reminders and hints 

invaluable as a refresher and chewk- 
list, or as a guide for study 

Postpaid 75e¢ 
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‘PICKETT, Va.—Preparing 
ts for hundreds of patients and 
' and sterilizing more than 
4) sets of dishes for each meal is 
task faced three times a day by 
commissioned Camp Pickett of- 
—g a staff of enlisted men and 


e patients’ mess, operated un- 
the direction of Capt. Emanuel 
shen, Lt. Glen R. Bitner and War- 

nt Officer Lawrence E. Bagby, con- 
‘ets of two huge kitchens and two 








y cavernous mess halls. But 


that’s only half the story. More 
than 50 per cent of the patients must 
be fed from special bed trays, and 
the food must be hot and palatable 
when it get there—or else! 

To keep the trays of food at an 
even temperature, the ward boys 
line up their food carts shortly be 
fore chow call and load _ the 
aluminum containers with exact 
amounts of food under the watchfdl 
eyes of Mess Sergeants Edward Mil- 
ler and Arthur Dunn. The body of 
the food cart is filled with boiling 


eeding Sick Is Tough Job 


water and the containers placed in 
the water to insure an even heat. 
At least three different diets are 
sent to each ward under the direc- 
tion of trained dieticians Marta Pil- 
ny, Emilie Pierce and Ann Calahan. 
Soft and liquid diets are sent to 
each ward, and dozens of varied 
dishes are prepared for individual 
cases. 

A sample Camp Picket station hos- 
pital breakfast would contain to- 
mato juice, oatmeal, salt mackeral 





Sergeants Hop Ride 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—Two 
MRTC sergeants who apparently 
pave a flair for the unusual did them- 


“humbed” a ride on an elephant in 


Sgt. Frank Hollett, of Co. A, 61st 
Med. Tng. Bn., and Sgt. Carl Parra- 
more, Co. D, 61st Med. Tng. Bn., re- 
turning from troop convoy duty in 
the east, had a 24-hour stopover in 
the “home of the gas-house gang,” 
and, on a sighseeing tour, decided to 
‘ yisit the zoo. 

The two sergeants saw an ele- 
phant aproaching them along a street 
near the zoo, and, as the lumbering 
beast neared them, they grinned at 
the keeper, and, a-la “It Happened 












One Night,” promptly gave him the 
the hitch-hiker’s salute with their 
thumbs. 

To their amazement, the keeper 
halted the elephant and said, “Okay, 
boys, I'll give you a ride.” The ele- 
phant, “Lady” by name, got down on 
her haunches and the two sergeants, 
bewildered, climbed on her back. The 
two non-coms rode the elephant for 
several blocks in the residential sec- 
tion of St. Louis, to the accompani- 
ment of laughter, shouts and jibes 
from civilian passers-by. 

“It was certainly worth it, though,” 
reminisced Sergeant Parramore. “You 
just glide from side to side, like rid- 
ing a cloud. And it wasn’t a pink 
elephant, either!” 




















CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Lt. Gen. 
jacob L. Devers, commanding gener- 


of the Armored Force, made a 
fying visit to Camp Campbell this 
week from his headquarters at Fort 
Knox to inspect a day of training in 
the 8th and 12th Armored Divisions. 


Landing on schedule at the Camp 
Campbell Army Air Field, he was 
greeted by Maj. Gen. William M. 
Grimes, commanding general of the 
3th Armored Division, Maj. Gen. 
los Brewer, commanding general 
of the 12th Armored Division, and 
other high ranking officers of both 
tivisions. Battalion stood at atten- 
tion as the 36th Armored Regiment 
band played “Ruffles and Fiour- 
ishes.” 


Devers Makes Flying Visit 
Te Inspect Camp Campbell 








General Devers’ whirlwind visit 


began with an inspection of a radio 
net set up by Division Trains. Rap- 
idly moving with his convoy to the 
53rd Engineers area, where he 
watched the Engineers fire the 37- 
mm gun with the sub calibre device 
at moving tank silhouettes. 

Throughout his inspection of 
training, the General emphasized the 
necessity for thorough and practical 
instruction. He continually asked 
the soldiers on the line: “Do you un- 
derstand what you are doing?” 
“When would you open fire on a 
tank?”, and “what would you do 
if..... ?” proposing hypothetical 
battle problems. In each instance, 
the men were on their toes with 
ready responses. 

The showing of the division was 
said to be excellent. 








CAMP CLAIBORNE, La.—Capt.. 
Earle G. Thomas, “Theatrical Ad- 
visor of the 8th Service Command, 
has just completed a week’s stay at 
Camp Claiborne for the purpose of 
erganizing an intensive program of 
training soldiers for theatrical en- 
tertainment throughout camp. 
During his “visit” here, Captain 
Thomas conferred with various high- 
tanking officials and unit command- 
ts. He also convened with various 
first sergeants throughout the post. 
Captain Thomas reported that the 
tesults of his conference were highly 
successful here and that soldier en- 
tertainment programs, particularly 
h tactical units, will get under way 

e immediately. 

The prime purpose of training sol- 
diers to entertain their buddies, the 
h Service Command representa- 
tive stated, is to provide amusement 
for soldiers when they enter into 
tombat operations and find them- 
telves in isolated areas where it is 
Impossible to secure any type of en- 
tertainment at all. 

The importance of this work can 


sz 


Army Institute Now U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute 


Because the facilities of the Army 
Institute are now made available to 
all personnel of the Armed services, 
including the Women’s Army Aux- 

ary Corps, the Women’s Reserve 
Units of the United States Naval Re- 
ferve, the United States Coast Guard 

rve, and the United States Ma- 
tine Corps Reserve, the War Depart- 
ment, last week, announced the 

ge in name from Army Institute 
to United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute. 

Lt. Col. William R. Young, former- 

Supervisor of Correspondence 
tudy at Pennsylvania State College, 
Commandant of the Institute 
_ is located at Madison, Wiscon- 











THOMAS B. YOUNG, a full 





a, Chippewa, walked 45 miles 
*nlist at Fort Sheridan, Ill. 





Entertainment Training 


For Soldiers Underway 


be seen by the fact that four men 
in Captain Thomas’ capacity are 
now in North Africa, assisting sol- 
diers in entertainment projects. 

Capt. Louis D. Smith, special serv- 
ices officer, will supervise the plan 
introduced by the 8th Service Com- 
mand’s agent throughout Claiborne. 


Movie Filmed 
At Blanding 


Honors Filipino 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—Filming 
of “There Shall Be Freedom,” story 
of Cpl. Narciso Ortilano, the Philip- 
pino in the United States Army who 
single-handed fought and killed an 
entire patrol of 11 Japs, has just 
been completed at this station by 
Pathe News director D. Corbit Curtis 
and camermen Frank Follette and 
Barney Haugh. 

The hero role is portrayed by Pfc. 
William C. Moy, a Chinese-American 
born in Canton and a former resi- 
dent of Brooklyn, N. Y., now Ssta- 
tioned here with the 33rd Chemical 
Company. 

Scheduled to be released through 
the coordinator of inter-American af- 
fairs principally to South America 
and the Philippines, the film will be 
made in Spanish, Portuguese and 
English and may be narrated by 
Manuel Quezon, President of the 
Philippine Islands. 

The picture is based on a factual 
account of Corporal Ortilano’s brav- 
ery when he was attacked while 
stationed at a Philippine outpost by 
a Jap patrol whose mission was to 
eliminate him before he could warn 
his fellow soldiers. Killing the first 
five Japs with a machine gun, Orti- 
lano drew his pistol to dispose of the 
next four, and when the last two 
charged he disarmed the first, bay- 
oneting the Jap with his own gun, 
then shot the other at point-blank 
range. 





with drawn butter, toast and butter, 
Jam, coffee and milk. For dinner 
there would be roast chicken with 
dressing and gravy, rice, peas, let- 
tuce and dressing, rolls and butter, 
ice cream,- coffee. At supper there 
will be bean soup, baked ham, 
mashed potatoes, carrot, tomato sal- 
ad, bread, butter, apple pie and cof- 


tients happy. 


fee. All of which makes the pa- 





8 ENLARGEMENTS 


exposures—$1.00; 


PHOTO FINISHING 


sees 256 


Films developed and enlarged to about post 
card size. Can be made from 127-620-616- 
116 rolls only. 12 exposures—35c; 16 expo- 
sures on one roll—45c, 35-mm, fine-grain de- 
veloped and enlarged to about 3%4x4%. 36 
18 exposures—60c. Same 
day service. Send us your names for free 
mailers and information about our other 
offers. 


PHILIP’S FOTO 











(FIL ) DEVELOPED 


Brom:de ENLARGEMENTS with 
8 Finerfoto Prints irom all S-ex- 
posure Rolls deve’ ‘oped. The > 


eae Ot 


ot wag Box 898-19, Siaeontle, Minn. 


stiful g 

















IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
A TRIAL WIil CONVINCE YOU 


\ 36 


4 35mm. Film / 
/Enlargements 


Develdped N 





36 exp. Reloads 50c 

Sinsies or ible Frame Ultra Speed Pan. 

We finish all other salntooube and split 
ous 











35c. 12 exp. splits, Sc. 16 exp. splits, 
85c. Send roll and money or write for 
free mailers — complete price list. You 
will agree that our Modern methods and 
long experienceDO makeaBlGdifference 
7. e 
















- —4 caeeees * oie margin 


—— Contact eo s exp. 
prints. Credits for failures. 
FREE enlargement coupon with 


each roll. 2 ot 
MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 


Dept. 19, Box 5440A, Chicago, Ill. 
REAL ESTATE 





















FLORIDA LANDS — In Marion 
County, along route Florida Canal. 
near Ocalla and Dunnellon airfields, 
also close to Silver Springs and Lake 
Weir. Large and small tracts, $10 
per acre up. Easy terms, monthly 
payments if desired. Choice lots in 
Ocala. Invest in Florida’s future 
now. Write for details. CHARLES H. 
ROGERS, 102 N. Watulla, Ocala, Fla. 


Send HER 


A WAR-SERVICE PIN 











INSIGNIA (3 
24 K. ELECTRO 
GOLD-PLATED 










@ Blue Star indicates son or relative 


in service, while insignia shows 
soldier's or sailor's branch of 
service. 

@ Red, white and blue Ribbon of 


finest quality rayon. 


@ Colortast; Can be washed with 
hot or cold water, any soap, 


@ Colors blend with any dress, 
@ Safety-catch back. 
IMPORTANT 
State specific branch of service, 


Infantry Aviation Pilot 
Coast Artillery Aviation Cadet 
Field Artillery Quartermaster 
Marine Corps Aviation 
Signal Corps Medical 
Engineers U. S. Shield 


Sent POSTPAID Inc. Fed. Tax, 55c 
to any address in the U.S.A, 


Service Men’s gupply Co. 
2 West 46th * 
New York, 
Please send Service 
Branch of service 
Pin to the following address, 
which I enclose 55 cents. 


for 





Classified Section 


spree seaman 








— ) 
NOTICE ) 
Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any messages with 
fourth class matter. If you mail 
ce films with message enclosed, 

IRST class postage must be af- 
fixed. It is best to wrap your 
rolls well, tie securely and ad- 
dress plainly with your name and 
address on cover. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 
25c With Each Roll Developed. 16 
Reprints 25¢c. Eshlemans Studios, 
Box 331-A, Perth Amboy, N. J. 








a 

















PHOTOGRAPH POSTCARDS from 
your films — 2 postcards, dime and 
negative. Postcards Inc., Dept. Army 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 





REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. 
Queen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N.Y. 





ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite prints, -coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 





ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES, (all 
enlarged) deckledge, clean; roll 25c; 
Jumbo re-prints 4¢ EACH. JUMBO, 
Box 868A, Minneapolis, Minn. 





ROLL developed, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25c¢ coin. 
Reprints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 
149, Denver, Colorado. 





SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 re- 
prints 25c. Reliance Service. Box 
868H, Minneapolis. 





16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and two enlarging cou- 
pons, 25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, 
Oklahoma, 








——————EEEEa 


DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS— 
SAVE 50c, FOR 60 DAYS ONLY 
Clip this ad, send with your negative 
and only $1 for Splendid 8x10 Colored 
Enlargement, Dry Mounted. Roll de- 
veloped and 8 Never-Fade Raytone Prints 
or 2 Prints of each good negative, 25c. 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept, 45-F LaCrosse, Wis. 











BIGGER! BETTER! 
The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 
lowing low prices— 
8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbe 
from each negative “25c, 
6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 
16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60c 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3c. 
All films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference. 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 
Box T St. Paul, Minn. 





MILITARY SUPPLIES 





Special values. Enlisted men’s garrison 
caps, Serge or Khaki, any color visor 
2.75. Oversea caps, ‘khaki 75e, serge 
1,25. wig Ey insignia for most all 
regiments 25c to each, Our latest 32- 
pase qntalos will be forwarded u 

March Military ro me rs ment 
ise ‘East 34th St., Dept. A ew York. 





MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 





Write for our free booklet with special 
tg 3 = Sens placing your order 


AGENTS WANTED 


Sell 50 for $1.00 name imprinted 
stationery with matching envelopes 
—free samples. Odd cards 2%c. 
Birthday, All Occasion greeting card, 
assortments 35c up. Cards for boys 
in service. Special offer. New Eng- 
land Art. North Abington, F-295, 
Mass. 


INSIGNIA STATIONERY 

ORGANIZATIONS: - Did you know that you 
can have stationery personallized with your 
own Organization name and distinctive in- 
signia, if you order from us as a group, in- 
stead of buying individually? Large quan- 
tities of stationery cost less and our En- 








graver can make plates for any design you 
desire placed on your letterheads. WRITE 
TODAY for prices and letterhead samples! 
SCOTT CHESHIRE, Military Stationer, P. 
0. Box, 847, San Antonio, Texas. 


REAL ESTATE 

OWN A HOME in Zephyr. Hills. the 
friendly, frogressive veterans com- 
munity in Florida. Your choice of 
100 homesites, $50 each, easy terms. 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills. 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director Publicity Commission, Ze 
phyr Hills, Florida. 


ATTENTION: COMMANDING 
OFFICERS and FIRST SERGEANTS 


MORNING REPORT, SICK REPORT, “and 
DUTY ROSTER BINDERS, all three $4.50; 
PUNISHMENT RECORD BINDER (A. R. 
315-125), with 300 forms $6.00; UNIVER- 
SAL TWIN LOCKS MAGAZINE BINDERS, 
any size, $2.75; (Name and Organization 
stamped on above binders in 22 Karat Gold); 
CHARGE OF QUARTERS BOOK, 375 sheets 
in binder, $8.00; SERVICE RECORD COV- 
ERS (A.R. 345-125), 200 for $8.00; SIGN 
OUT BOOK, 375 sheets in binder, $8.50. We 
specialize in Organization supplies. ORDER 
TODAY! Satisfaction guaranteed. SCOTT 
CHESHIRE, P. O. Box 847, San Antonio, 
Texas. 











AGENTS WANTED 


SELL BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR 
HANDKERCHIEFS. Every man in 
the service wants to send one to his 
Mother, Wife, Sweetheart and Friend. 
Sells like hot cakes. We supply these 
fast selling souvenirs lettered with 
your Insignia and Camp. Sells for 
50c; costs you $3.50 per dozen, post- 
paid. Send $1.00 for three samples. 
Mention branch of service desired 
and location. WRITE at once to 
SYLVIA MATTISON, 24 West End 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


STAMPS 


STAMP COLLECTORS ATTENTION 
2,500 Mixed U. S. Stamps, $1.00, 1000 
mixed foreign stamps 50c, 250 all 
different stamps 25c, 12 different 
10c packets, $1.00; American album 
for U. S. Stamps $1.25; Modern 
album $1.25; International Junior 
Album $4.00; Ask for high grade, 
reasonably priced approvals, U. S. 
and foreign. William Waugh, 2140 
N St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


MILITARY PERSONAL 
STATIONERY AGENTS WANTED 


Sell Personal Military Stationery with 
ae ay including name and address, 
<> your friends in the Army. 100 sheets 
envelopes cost Fe 75c, Retails $1.00, 
Free Samples. A. Plateless Company, 
243 Canal Street, he York City. 


KHAKI REDI-KNOT TIES 


Made of Official Khaki - 
Cloth, Government ap- 
proved. On and of in 
a jiffy, Adjustable to 
any size collar. Sample 
ozen 60. 
































Send $! for Special In- 
troductory Offer of 3 
Khaki Redi-Knot Ties. 
Postage Prepaid. 











Write for free descriptive catalog of 
complete line of ties. 





azin omer tions. SCOTT 
Ctinsit E, “MAGA E AGENCY, 
P, O. Box 847, San y FR Texas. 


PHILIP’S NECKWEAR 
20 W. 22nd St., Dept. T-3, New York, N.Y, 








During the many years we have 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed 
Negative. 


Any 12 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed 


enlargements from best negative.... 


25 or more, 2c each; 


USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR 





Name ... 
Address 
City, State 
By 




















He emerged with a minor wound. 











Fine Grain Developing — 3x4 
6 Exp. Univex.............25¢ 18 Exp. 
8 Exp. Rolls.....ccc.00.-35¢ 18 Exp. 
12 Exp. Rolls.......0+--506 36 Exp. 
16 Exp. Rolls................. 70c 36 Exp. 
18 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.00 


BOX 184-A 








QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING 


we have emphasized QUALITY above everything and have spared 
no expense to give our customers the best in photo finishing. We know 
our customers want the same high quality and workmanship they 
have received in the past, including our ARTEX Borders, and so we 
are doing everything we can to make this service possible. 
QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING prices are shown below: 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and printed with coupon on 
for | colored or 2 Plain Enlargements 
MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X. 


(No enlargements included)... 


each negative. (No enlargement included)... 


Eight Contact Prints and One colored enlargement or two ee 


Contact Prints without ‘loge, ‘de ‘ood, 


| 
Reprints, 3x4 or Jumbos 4c each 


ARROW PHOTO SERVICE 


done Mail Order Photo Finishing, 


Our 


30c 


30c 
30c 
30c 





and TWO Prints from Each 
iegeimeen ....Only 


and his Contest Prat from 
i Only 


Only 


100 or more I'/,¢ each 

CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 

Prints No Free Enlargements 

No. 135-35mm Without Refill..........$1.00 

No. 135-35mm With Refill............... $1.25 

No. 135-35mm Without Reffill......... $1.50 

No. 135-35mm With Refill................ $1.75 
36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Pace 16 


Wasuincton, D. C., Fesruary 20, 1943 





Bombardiers to Be 


Navigators Too 
AAF to Teach Men Two Jobs 


in Bomber Team 


Aviation cadets who have been 
trained heretofore either as bombar- 
diers or as navigators will in the 
future receive combined bombardier- 
navigator training under a new Army 
Air Forces training program an- 
nounced by the War Department this 
week. 


These new combination members 
of Army Air Forces bomber crews 
will receive full training courses 
at both bombardier and navigator 
schools, which are of 12 and 18 
weeks’ duration, respectively. In ad- 
dition they will receive five weeks’ 
training in aerial gunnery. 


The new training program has not 
been established to economize in per- 
sonnel. In the larger bombers, now 
carrying both a bombardier and a 
navigator, these will be replaced by 
2 combination bombardier-navigator 
officers. Some combination bombar- 
dier-navigators already have been 
trained for lighter type bombing 
planes whose crew roster does not 
call for a specialist in each field. 


The purpose of the new training 
Policy is to enable one officer to 





relieve the other in either capacity 
to lessen fatigue or in case one or 
the other is injured or killed. 


Existing Army Air Forces training ; 


facilities in each of the two special- 
ties will be utilized. No new schools 
or training courses will be estab- 
lished for the training of combina- 
tion bombardier-navigator specialists. 

During the transition period, it 
will be necessary to train enough 
personnel as bombardier officers and 
as navigator officers to meet current 
replacements. When the program 
reaches its final phase, however, only 
combination bombardier - navigators 
will be trained, except for a small 
percentage of navigators who will be 
trained specially for the Air Trans- 
port Command. 

Students in training to become 
combination bombardier - navigators 
will be appointed flight officers or 
commissioned second lieutenants at 
the end of the first phase of the 
training. Those appointed flight of- 
ficers will be commissioned second 
lieutenants at the successful com- 
pletion of their second phase of 
training. 





Victory Longhairs Ready 
For Symphony Concert 


CAMP COOKE, Calif—The “Vic- 
tory Division’ Symphony Orchestra 
fis rehearsing for a March concert at 
Camp Cooke, following the successful 
opening of its season with concerts 
Feb, 2 and 4. 

Several hundred soldiers of the div- 
{sion and post and many civilians 
heard the 30-member “Little Sym- 
phony” perform on Tuesday night, 
Feb. 2, in the local sports arena, and 
on the following Thursday afternoon 


FNMA UU 


McClellan 
IRTC Blasts 


maar 


FORT McCLELLAN, Ala.—Four 
Jeep-O stations were set up in Annis- 
ton, Ala., and points near the city 
this week as the campaign to provide 
relief from a critical transportation 
problem swung into its third week. 

The Kiwanis Club of Anniston, 
sponsoring the civilian phase of the 
campaign, erected Jeep-O signs at 
the junction of Pelham Road and the 
Gadsden highway; 22nd and Noble, 
14th and Noble and 10th and Gurnee 
in Anniston. In addition the club has 
enrolled all its own members and is 
embarking upon a drive to enroll 
other civilian motorists in the Jeep- 
ers’ Club, which pledges the member 
to pick up a soldier at any of these 
designated stations and give him a 
lift as far as their destination makes 
it possible, 

Members of the Jeepers’ Club re- 
ceive a windshield sticker which 
identifies them and enables a soldier 
to recognize the members, 





Sixth Regiment trainee was 
asked to hose off the shoes of an 
officer. He turned the hose on the 
mud-laden GI’s and did a good job 
—except he forgot to turn the shoes 
upside down. When the officer 
thrust his feet into them he found 
them half full of water. 





Mail call in Company D, 10th Bat- 
talion, presents a real problem for 
Mail Clerk Pvt. Loren Stoller. He 
has two trainees by the name of 
Charles Gilbert and when he calls 
out the name, the query invariably 





eomes back. “Which one?” The usual 
practice is to next call out the first 
name of the soldier. When Stoller 
does this he still gets the query, 
“Which one?” So he has to refer back 
to the address and sing out the home- 
town of the Gilbert for whom the 
letter is intended. 

But not all the headaches belong 
to the mail orderly. The Gilberts 
have their troubles, too. They fre- 
quently get each others laundry, 
mail, shoes, clothes, etc. 


NOT GIGGED 

A towel and a prayer and a bit of 
sleight of hand rescued Pvt. Charlie 
Ehrhardt, Company B, 19th Battal- 








in the station hospital area. Among 
the “fisst nighters” was Maj. Jack W. 
Heard, commanding general. 

Composed entirely of regular 
troops of the division, the Victory 
Division, Symphony is conducted by 
= 


Scott O’Neal, who before entering 
the Army had taught and conducted 
at the San Francisco Conservatory of 
Music and had played violin four 
years with the San Jose Symphony. 
The officer in charge of the soldier 
symphony is 1st Lt. Frederick N. 
Wiest. 

The Victory Division men who per- 

formed the first concert were: first 
violins—Pvt. Richard L. Davis (con- 
certmaster), T/4 Frank J. Poppolardo, 
Pvt. Arthur Altman; second violins— 
Pfc. Edward Francisco, T/5 William 
Freitchen, Pvt. Herman W. Wilkins; 
viola—Pvt. William Ezell; cello—T/S 
Frank Martenez; bass viol—S/Sgt. 
Radiovoj Lah. 

Oboe—T/4 Gerardo Diaz; flute— 
Pfc. Sherman McCauly, T/5 William 
H. Pike; Clarinets—T/4 Stanley Gold- 
man, T/4 Harold McCabe; French 
horns—Pfc. Sanford Smith, Pvt. Ver- 
nal Morningstar. 

Trumpets—T/4 Andrew Prebehalla, 
T/5 Juan J. Medina, Pvt. Bernard 
Ellis; trombones—Pvt. Francis S. 
Ward, Pvt. Thomas Callinan; bari- 
tone—T/4 William Brosofski (assocl- 
ate conductor); tympani—-T/4 Irving 
Berger; percussion—T/4 Leonard 
Cowles, Pvt. Louis Ferrara. 


Quiz Answers 


(See Page 11) 





1. A. 

28. . 

3. True. 

4. C. The Navy Department says 
that subs when submerged can sub- 
mit or receive radio signals only if 
the antenna is clear out of the wa- 
ter; that is, strictly speaking, when 
at periscope depth. 

5. 20. According to the British 
Minister of Health. 

6. False. However, neither is re- 
quired to pay tax on that percentage 
of the wife’s allotment contributed 
by the government. 

7. 4,000,000. The estimate was made 
from insurance statistics smuggled 
out of Germany. 


8. Madison, 1812; Polk, Mexican; 
Lincoln, Civil; McKinley, Spanish- 
American; Wilson, World War I, 
and F.D.R. 

9. 19. 

10. A. 





ion, and his hutmates from being 
“gigged” at a recent inspection. Pri- 
vate Ehrhardt had inadvertently left 
a blanket off his bunk as he made it 
up for the inspection. The omission 
wasn’t discovered until the footfall 
of the inspecting officer was heard 
outside the hut. 


The misplaced blanket was hastily 
stuffed in the bottom of his foot- 
locker. But what to do when it came 
time for the officer to inspect the 
footlocker. Private Ehrhardt solved 
it. He simply inserted his body be- 
tween the officer and the footlocker 
as he bent to open the latter and 
hastily whisked a neatly folded 
towel over the top of the concealed 
blanket. The inspection passed off 
and the hut inmates breathed a sigh 
of relief as he walked out without 
drawing out his little pad. 


Three-in-One 





THREE PAIRS of shoes a year may be the limit for a civilian, 
but Pfc. Gerald Rosenbaum, Company C, 180th Infantry, re- 
ceived three years’ supply all at once. Rosenbaum, a boy 
with size 14/2 feet, had run into all sorts of trouble getting a 
new pair of shoes. Three separate requisitions were turned 
in to the Quartermaster, but Rosenbaum went around for a 


long time in a well-worn pair. 
lookers, 


This week, surprising all on- 
nine pairs (count ‘em, including the ones he’s wear- 


ing) were unloaded at C Company's supply room. “There's 
enough leather here,’ says Rosenbaum, “to keep me busy 


just shining it for the duration, and then some.” 


Rosenbaum 


is in the 45th Infantry Division, now stationed at Camp Pick- 


ett, Va. 


— & 
Longhorn 


Lampoon 


AUUHUVUUUUU URANUS ALLL 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass—"w 
which is it?” would be a ty) 
question of a payroll clerk when | 


-_ 
reads the name of Pvt. Ser 
Schwartz. The 141st Infante ya 


name is “Sergeant;” his r 
vate. A buddy of his is Ve 
Sergent, who is a private, 
Stephens, 636th Tank Destry 
really is © private. There are 4 
others in the division who answer 
“Major’—but this time as a 
name: Pfc. Haldor E. Major, 1 
Infantry; Pvt. Fred Major, 141 st 
fantry; and 1st Lt. Morton M. 
and Pfc. Vaughn D. Major, both 
143rd Infantry. 





























“YES, BROTHER SIR!” 


Brothers of Company I, 143rq 
fantryfantry Regiment, are 1st 
Henry Waskaw, 24, commanding , 
cer, and Ist Sgt. August Waskaw, 
When Lieutenant Waskaw mobili 
he was a private, his brother a ly 
sergeant. 





DOGFACE DIMENSIONS 


Probably the largest top kick 
this division is 310-pound ist g¢ 
Richard Pass of Company D, 1 
Infantry. His boys call his “Tiny” |; 
One outstanding “footman,” who 
not an infantryman, is 6-foot, 
inch T/5 Henry E, Behr of 
Tank Destroyers, who wears 
size 14%AA. Behr kicked his big 
about as a member of the “Tanks 
You” show’s ballet chorus, ,, 
with a little foot is Cpl. Lorn D, §j 
of 13lst Field Artillery. Size: 4¢. 
































WE LET THEM HAVE IT” e& 


“GOOD SHOW! 
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HAVEN’T YOU 


al 
“That 


yourself,” 


“NO, THANKS. 


A COCA-COLA?” 






actually happened. And things like that 
are happening everyday. Ever notice in your 
newspaper how often Coke is mentioned? Boys 
write home about it, too. They like the taste 
that sets Coca-Cola apart. They welcome that 
feel of refreshment. Coca-Cola must remind 
them of home a lot. It reminds you to refresh 
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